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BOSTON. J@Ly a4; 


Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, of Belmont, Mass., 
and John B. Nash of New York City, have been 
elected Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


ye tbe! Is This Reversal? 


VERY CONSERVATIVE MINISTER, an in- 

transigent foe of so-called Liberalism, Dr. 
W. B. Riley, says all the conquests of religion 
in society have come from Fundamentalism. He 
says even Walter Rauschenbusch, higher critic as 
he was, should have given all the praise to Funda- 
mentalists when he praised the Church. Rauschen- 
busch said: 


Has the Church not lifted woman to equality and companion- 
ship with man, secured the sanctity and stability of marriage. 
changed parental despotism to parental service, and eliminated 
unnatural vice, the abandonment of children, blood revenge, 
and the robbery of the shipwrecked from the customs of Chris- 
tian nations? Has it not abolished slavery, mitigated war, 
covered all lands with a network of charities to uplift the 
poor and the fallen, fostered the institutions of education, 
aided the progress of civil liberty and social justice, and dit- 
fused a softening tenderness throughout human life? It has 
done all that, and vastly more. The influence of Christianity, 
in taming selfishness and stimulating the sympathetic affec- 
tions, in creating a resolute sense of duty, a stanch love of 
liberty and independence, an irrepressible hunger for justice, 
and a belief in the rights of the poor, has been so subtle and 
penetrating, that no one can possibly trace its effects. We 
might as well try to count up the effect in our organism of all 
the oxygen we have inhaled since our first gasp for breath. 
In so far as humanity has yet been redeemed, Christianity 
has been its redemption. 


Although we do not accept all this as exclusively 
the work of the Christian religion, we do rise to 
inquire, What item in this series of achievements 
of Rauschenbusch is not the passionate desire of 
the heart and hand of the liberal? And has our con- 
servative friend Riley suddenly seen spiritual grace 
in men’s enlightened labors through the ages? 
We had thought that the Fundamentalist was con- 
temptuous of. the “social gospel” and all its works, 
as so much futile substitution for the atoning 
blood, and that he utterly abhorred the teaching 
and labor of the sainted Rauschenbusch. 
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Describing the Difference 


R. FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS, an emi- 
nent and brilliant minister in Washington, 
D.C., spoke recently to a gathering of the editors 
of the religious papers in that city. 
news stand on the street and the medley on it. of 
the daily press he said,— 


To secure reader interest, and with the question of circula- 
tion ever before them, most newspaper makers go to unheard-of 


lengths in throwing the spotlight on stories of crime, featuring — 


sex news, and in a greatly increased use of photographs, many 


of which have a decidedly low moral appeal, and a whole mass! 


of entertainment material, comic strips, confessional stories, 
faked advice to the lovelorn, and dozens of other features. 

Side by side with the great newspapers which, in spite of 
conspicuous defects, have much to commend them, there is a 
gutter journalism, the smut-crammed picture tabloids. And 
also on that stand, in magazine form, was the poison of 
unwholesome literature, the whole putrid mass with its sinister 
influence upon the plastic young life of this generation. 

As I looked, I seemed to hear again the thunder tones of 
Carlyle as he exclaimed, “Are there not in this nation men 
enough to venture forward and do battle for God’s truth versus 
the devil’s falsehood ?” 


Then he found himself in the offic¢es of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and with a few minutes 
to spare, glanced through the many age of the 
churches on the table. 


There are no words [he continued] to describe the difference 
between the voices that were speaking there and the voices of 
the news stand. Here, “whatsoever things aré true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report.” 

The answer to Carlyle’s passionate question as to whether or 
not there is any voice to be lifted up for God’s truth against 
the devil’s falsehood is here, and I found myself saying, 
“Thank God for the religious press of the nation!” 

And, in spite of the fact that in this vociferous age there are 
so many voices in the air, it is a matter of thankful rejoicing, 
on the part of those who work and pray for the coming King- 
dom, that the voice of the religious press is a mighty voice. 


He told a story about a government official, re- 
cently appointed to an important task, who, in 
giving an interview, referred to the early back- 
ground of his life. He said to a representative of 
the religious press that he was born in a parsonage 
in the Middle West, where the last word about 
most questions could not be said until a certain 
religious weekly had been received and they had 
heard from Buckley, the famous if somewhat 
autocratic editor of The New York Christian Ad- 
vocate. Though, as Dr. Harris said, the influence 
of those editors who cleverly turn “ancient vices 
into modern virtues is great,” still the number of 
those whose opinions are colored and molded by 


hearing from the editor of some religious publica- 


tion are legion.” 


The great army of pastors owes much to the ministry of the 
church [Dr. Harris said]. It feeds their minds, encourages 
their efforts, stretches out their horizons, saves them from 
provincialism, turns the currents of world affairs and world 
thought through their-own tiny parishes. It sounds bugles of 
prophecy and progress that in local fields oftimes change 
cringing compromise into militant marches. 

And then, as the pastor gives the church press a chance with 
his people, it does much for the pastor because of what it does 
for his people. It refutes sophistries, brings an antidote for 
the poison that seeps into the homes from unwholesome litera- 
ture. It does a score of things that make the pastor’s work 
easier and more effective. It increases the acreage of good 
soil for the sower who goes forth to sow. 


To the church press, and the pulpit, the world 
must look for prophecy and progress by the dis- 
cussion of issues that, just because they are live 
and hot, will arouse opposition and controversy, 


He told of a 
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where beautiful platitudes will soothe and please 
but get nowhere. As to one of these issues, mili- 
tarism, Dr. Harris said we are coming to the end 
of an era, in Dr. C. E. Jefferson’s words. Thechurch 
has got to be more Christian or cease claiming to 

» the leader of the world. Let the church press 
serve notice on militarism, and the reaction will 
come swift and strong. Serve notice, he said, as 
“some pulpits and some papers are doing, that the 
church will never again surrender its moral leader- 
ship, will never consent to sacrifice any of the fresh 
harvest of young life to pull business chestnuts out 
of foreign fires; will refuse to goosestep just be- 
cause politicians blow the bugle, and you will soon 
hear from somebody. 

“Certainly, the voice of the Christian pulpit and 
the Christian press should be as prophetic as to 
the possibility of a warless world as was the Ameri- 
can ambassador to Germany only last week, when 
he declared, ‘I say that, in the era in which man- 
kind now is entering, a nation can no longer pro- 
tect itself by armaments, but the surest and 
cheapest defense will be justice, good understand- 


ing, and mutual respect. The new age calls loudly: 


for disarmament, to which it behooves the nations 
to respond with alacrity.’ ” 

The task and avowed aim of the church, which 
it is the plain duty of the church press to fulfill, 
is to make a new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness, to marshal the church in a continuing 
crusade making a progressive civilization. 


Partisanship in History 

ARTISANSHIP in history has been getting its 

whacks from Prof. C. H. Van Tyne, of the 
University of Michigan, who is a lecturer in the 
Watson Chair, University of London. His subject 
is, “British and American Rivalries in the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” He describes his course as “a 
struggle for the truth” about the Revolution. <Ac- 
cording to a report of his opening lecture, Pro- 
fessor Van Tyne protested pointedly and wittily 
against the perversions by patriots whose Ameri- 
can bias has caused them to fight the efforts of the 
historians who have no axe to grind and only want 
to tell the truth. There are “born Fundamental- 


‘ists” in the field of history, who would keep up the 


old nonsense of exaggerating all things British 
into barbarity, tyranny, and wickedness. Since 
the Great War there has been a strenuous effort 
to put back into public-school textbooks the old 
perverted versions of the revolutionary period, and 
one man was chosen mayor of a great city who 
played the demagogue on this subject to the grati- 
fication of his electors. But, as the lecturer said, 
“The facts of history will not budge.” 


Dr. Hunt’s Illness 


The illness of Dr. Walter Reid Hunt gives his 
legion of friends affectionate solicitude, and they 
pray that he may steadily recover his strength and 
be among them again and at his labors in the field 
which, under his nurturing influence, grows to 
the harvest. — 
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.be more humor in it, if men were loyal. 
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Ministers and Loyalty 


ABS Ga company of five ministers the subject 
turned to the past ten years and what they 
have done to men in the ministry of the Unitarian 
churches. The percentage of mortality, in the 
figurative sense, is, as it has been said before, high. 
It may be higher than that of any other com- 
munion. Naturally, with individuals of independ- 
ence of opinion in the pulpits and like-minded 
persons in the pews, there will be a lack of that 
nicety of adjustment which promotes peace and 
progress unless the minister is exceptionally well 
trained not only in ideas but in feelings. 

After calling a kind of unhappy roll of the dis- 
appointed and the departed, and describing each 
instance with particularity, with such unsparing 
albeit not unkindly detail, indeed, as to leave not 
a, word of the stories to be imagined, the agree- 
ment was that not lack of competence as a technical 
professional man but the want of simple loyalty 
was the fundamental and certain destroyer of the 
happiness, usefulness, and career of a, minister. 

That conclusion was very decided because in 
seven cases the record, even as known casually, 
showed that the men were not quite square and 
direct in their treatment of either their parishes 
or their ministerial brethren. And though it may 
seem like special pleading, it is more than that, 
to say, as these five ministers did, in effect, that 
the most disastrous disloyalty of which a minister 
may be guilty is that which harms his brother 
minister. 

When men engage in the business of criticizing 
their brethren, in private and sometimes in public, 
even though the points are well taken, they are 
letting themselves in for inevitable undoing. It 
is because fellowship, the most essential and the 
most necessary basis of any religious body, is vio- 
lated by a breach of forbearance, that we see one 
minister and then another either sent to Coventry, 
or into miserable loneliness, or out of the brother- 
hood into another place and calling. 

There must be strict regard for what is good and 
true in the Church, and no allowance whatever for 
slackness. But the maintenance of the most ex- 
cellent standards of religious work is not by the 
presumption that manifests itself in antipathy and 
threatenings; the sure way is genuine love and in- 
telligent suasion, with a full sense of one’s own 
limitation. Not the least amusing, and at the same 
time rather annoying thing in the character tainted 
by disloyalty, is the ability and record such a 
person requires of others and which he himself 
does not possess. ; 

It would make a better world, and there would 
There is 
something more important, indeed central, for that. 
continuing worth and success which is our proper 
ambition, than the best ability to see what others 
are not. Go on with the work that lies at hand. 
Do it well, in all its parts. Love other people as 
well as you love yourself. They deserve it, the 
work requires it, and it is seemly. 


Marriage in the Gosport Meeting-house 
Makes a High Day in Y.P. R.U. Season : 


Star ISuAnD, July 2 


GAIN the ancient village of Gosport 
pulsates with young life. Frocks in 
dozens of variations of the prismatic 
colors dot the daisy-pied field before the 
Oceanic Hotel, or stand out brilliantly 
against the gray rock, and Star Island 
rings with the voice of youth. One week 
of the meetings of.:the Young People’s 
Religious Union has gone by and a new 
group of delegates arrived to-day, to be 
here for the second and final week of the 
conference. - 

Star Island has witnessed the inception 
of many a romance among both the min- 
istry and laity, but not until this season 
has a wedding ceremony featured the 
summer’s program. Only those who know 
and love the Shoals can realize in any 
measure the beauty and solemnity of the 
scene when two young people plighted 
their faith in the simple little stone meet- 
ing-house, built in 1800, in which for 
generations Gosport’s fisherfolk met for 
prayer and praise. 

Friday afternoon, a scant half hour 
before the boat left for the mainland, 
Miss Nancy Babbitt Harsh, a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank D. Harsh of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and for the last two 
years Middle Atlantic Field Secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., became the wife of Victor 
Macaulay Knight of Toronto, Canada, 
Canadian vice-president of the Y. P. R. U., 
and son of Mr. and Mrs. H. Watson 
Knight of that city. The little meeting- 
house, with its simple decorations of 
quantities of island daisies, was filled to 
the door, and as many more delegates 
stood about the church door. Among the 
guests were practically all of the national 
officers of the Y. P. R. U., and over fifty 
delegates from the bride’s district. Presi- 
dent Charles S. Bolster, secretaries Miss 
Sara Comins and Miss Ruth M. Twiss, 
treasurer Malcolm C. Reese, former presi- 
dent Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary 
Miss Hleanor P. MacGregor of Chicago, 
and several national directors and vice- 
presidents were among the number pres- 
ent for the wedding. 

Rey. Edwin Fairley of Flushing, N.Y., 
associate secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, came to Star Island 
to officiate, using a service written by 
Rey. Dr. William C. Gannett for the 
marriage of one of his children to a 
Quaker, and an aspiration written by Dr. 
A. Wakefield Slaten, the bride’s New York 
minister. Miss Elizabeth Hall of Brain- 
tree, Mass., played the wedding proces- 
sional and recessional. There were no 
attendants. Immediately after the sery- 
ice Mr. and Mrs. Knight left on the boat 
for a wedding trip by motor through 
Maine and portions of Canada to Toronto, 
where they will reside at 78 Grosvenor 
Street. 

Mrs. Knight was graduated from the 
University of Michigan two years ago and 
entered at once upon her work with the 
Y. P. R. U., which she resigned upon her 
wedding day. She will serve as president 
of the Meadville Federation next year. 
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Mr. Knight is a traveling salesman. Their 
engagement was announced at a Y. P. 
R. U. New Year’s party last winter in 
Toronto. 

After the usual get-acquainted party 
and talk about the spirit of the Shoals, 
which was given the opening evening of 
the conference, June 25, by Miss Sara 


Comins, the formal opening of the confer- 


ence was on the following day, when Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper of Hingham, Mass., was 
the preacher both morning and evening. 


MASTHRY OF THINGS 


Sunday morning Mr. Hooper spoke on 
“The Mastery of Things.” Man to-day 
has an abundance of all kinds of things, 
such as the world has never known before. 
In a day before modern machinery turned 
out things in huge quantities, thrift was 
the keynote of the times. Virtue then 
lay in going without things, he said, in 
coming up through a life of privation, 
into a life of worth. Virtue lies to-day, 
not in doing without things, but in using 
them to their best advantage and not per- 
mitting them to master one. Inertia, 
ennui and cynicism are apt to be results 
of too many things. As man has pro- 
ceeded to conquer his environments to 
obtain safety and ease, so his environment 
is apt to conquer him unless he takes steps 
to outwit Nature. The greatest criminals 
and law-breakers of the present are not 
rough-looking people but are sleek, well- 
dressed, and driving high-powered motor 


cars. Too many people cannot stand 
prosperity. An adequate system of reli- 
gious values is necessary to save the 


nation from being spoiled by prosperity. 

Certain religious codes are passing, but 
others must be put in their place. Fear 
is disappearing from religion. To be 
saved from the effects of a purely materi- 
alistic world, the sense of communion 
with the influence and power which is the 
source of all things, must be cultivated. 
Dependence is passing, as man becomes 
increasingly self-reliant, but man will be 
the poorer unless he replaces it with the 
sense of obligation as he looks out upon 
a wonderful world. Self-denial is passing 
in this age of abundance. The full 
development of self should replace it, 
bringing about the expression and de- 
velopment of man’s spiritual qualities in 
his individual life and his social living. 

Sunday evening Mr. Hooper built up 
“A Creed for the Individual,” which 
ought, he believes, to include a statement 
of as many of one’s beliefs as can be set 
down. A well-defined set of values should 
be included in this creed, ideals and forces 
to which one feels compelled to be respon- 
sible. The four tests which he outlined 
for judging such a creed are that it be 
tolerant, for it is always possible that 
others may be right; it should permit 
freedom of life and action to others as 
well as to oneself; it should be construc- 
tive; it should embody the spirit of 
reverence, a recognition of values in fac- 
tors other than oneself. 

The morning lectures have been by Rev. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of Roslindale, 
Mass., who presented five talks on “Bible 
Pictures and Practical Problems.” Dr. 


“Summerbell has a genius for lifting famil- 


iar Scriptural tales out of their old-time 


settings and making them modern stories | 


involving twentieth century problems. 
That a young man may overcome many of 
the drawbacks of heredity and environ- 
ment if he chooses his course and works 
steadily toward his goal, was illustrated 
in a talk about Jacob. The beauty of 
friendship, love and loyalty came out in 
a consideration of Ruth. The value of the 
Marthas, the workers, as well of the 
Marys or worshipers, was brought out 
by Dr. Summerbell in discussing those 
two New ‘Testament characters. Mary 
has been exalted always at the ex- 
pense of Martha, he intimated. The ideal 
character combines both worship and sery- 
ice. The “Yoke of Jesus” and “Jesus and 
the Rich Young Ruler,” the latter a dis- 
cussion of the choice of a vocation, com- 
pleted the series of lectures. 

The usual five o’clock talk on the rocks 
has drawn the young people together daily 
after the baseball games, tennis, swim- 
ming and exploration of the island which 
occupy the early afternoon. During the 
past week the leader of this hour has 
been Rey. A. Cushman McGiffert, Jr., of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Mr. Me- 
Giffert’s talks were included under the 
general subject of ‘“Mainsprings,” those 
things which constitute the fundamental 
needs of life, and in them all he sought 
to show how religion has contributed to 
these mainsprings of action. He pointed 
out in the beginning the contrast between 
the two groups; those who seek adventure 
and those who seek security. In religion 
itself are the two elements, the adventu- 
rous spirit and religion sanctified and un- 
changing. Speaking on “Lapel Buttons” 
as a mainspring, Mr. McGiffert said that 
normal man desires some kind of a lapel 
button to attract attention to himself. 
There is nothing derogatory about it, unless 
the lapel buttons are of a cheap and un- 
worthy sort, a desire to “show off” in a 
cackly kind of way. Man is a bundle of 


lesser selves bound up together and he’ 


must decide which of these he is to be- 
come, a large self or a small one. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


Two mainsprings that developed in Mr. 
McGiffert’s talk on “Crusading,” were help- 
fulness to other people and giving rein to 
creative activity. The necessity of lifting 
oneself out of the bogs which destroy 
confidence in life, to the firmer foundation 
of belief in its significance, was stressed 
in his talk on “Bogs vs. Rocks.” . 

Mr. McGiffert brought out some of the 
most significant events, activities and 
teachings in the life of Jesus in consider- 
ing the theme, “Follow the Leader.’ He 
also described what he considers a normal 
experience Of worship, referring to the 
sixth chapter of Isaiah for a basis for his 
description. First, he said, comes the 
vision of something higher than oneself. 
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Second, comes abasement, the reaction of 
humility. Third, is recovery, induced by 
continued reflection on this presence. 
Fourth, comes dedication to it and, fifth, 
doing something about it. Religion fails 
ftenest in the last, he said. Mr. McGif- 
ert’s last subject was “Falling in Love.” 
Two evening lectures were given by 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts college: 
the first on faith, differentiating it from 
superstition and belief. Superstition is 
the irrational acceptance of a statement, 
law or dogma, without proving it to one’s 
own satisfaction. Belief is the rational 
acceptance of a fact, statement or dogma, 
a thing one thinks of logically and comes 
to believe. Faith is rational belief, he 
said, plus the creativeness to put that 
belief into action in life. All believe in 
truth, justice and love, but not all have 
faith enough to take risks for them. 
Dr. Skinner also lectured on whether or 
not modern science and. modern thought 
has robbed man of his significance, as 
many believe. In primitive thought man 


was supreme, ego-centric, and every phe- - 


nomenon of nature was some message to 
man. The idea of evolution has reduced 
man to an animal; psychology has made 
him a. machine, a bundle of reactions to 
stimuli. Astronomy and geology have 
caused him to shrink to insignificance, 
until it would seem that there is no use 
in idealism, heroism, hope. Dr. Skinner, 
to controvert this attitude, emphasized 
that freedom of will makes of him a 
Significant being. He has reached a point 
at which he causes and directs evolution 
in himself and things about him, Dr. 
Skinner said, citing some of the achieve- 
ments in botany and biology, the conquest 
of the air, the building of schools, 
churches and hospitals, to prove his asser- 
tion that man is taking part in his own 
evolution. 


SOCIAL FHATURES 


Thursday, the eighty-eighth birthday of 
“Uncle Osear” Laighton was celebrated, 
an anniversary shared by Herbert K. Miller 
of Winchester, Mass., who always comes 
to observe the day with “Uncle Oscar.” 
Huge birthday cakes graced the table of 
the birthday guests and “Uncle Oscar” 
was presented with a purse of $92. 

Friday night was the usual banquet, 
with 255 answering to the roll call. These 
represented Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 


‘tucky, Iowa, Michigan, Colorado, Wiscon- 
sin, California, and Canada. 

Greetings were read or voiced from 
Humboldt, Lake Brie, Rowe and Califor- 
nia. The toastmaster was Frederick T. 
McGill, Jr., of Newton Center, Mass., and 
the speakers included William Roger 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., Charles §. 
Bolster, Carl B. Wetherell, and Stanley 
Anderson of Chicago who is Mid-Western 
vice-president of the Y. P. R. U. Thomas 
W. Hoag, program. chairman, thanked the 
Speakers for their lectures, and Miss 
Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, Mass., 


thanked the chaperones of the week: Mrs. 


The Christian Register 


George F. Hardy of Newton Center, and 
Mrs. Thomas W. Hoag of Cambridge, 
Mass. The trophy won by the “Sand- 
pipers” in the baseball series of the week, 
was awarded to the captain of the team, 
by Homer Rockwell, who also presented 
the tennis tournament trophies. The 
Y. P. R. U. Cup for the girls went to Lillian 
Livingstone of Wellesley Hills, Mass., and 
the Laymen’s League Cup was won by J. 
Edward Barron, Jr. of Roslindale. 
“Blame it on the Rocks,” composed by 
Fred T. McGill, Jr.. was the winner in 
the week’s song contest, in which there 
were four other contestants. One member 
of the general committee has been chair- 
man of each day, relieving the general 
chairman, and the young people have led 
the morning chapel, candlelight, and 
morning conferences on Y. P. R. U. prob- 
lems. These conferences have taken up 
the organization of the national society 
and its relations with the individual 
unions and federations, increasing mem- 
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bership, raising money, and other perplex- 
ing questions. 

Conference leaders have been Miss Ruth 
M. Twiss, Berlin, Mass.; William B. Rice, 
East Boston; David Stickney, Montclair, 
N.J.; Miss Elizabeth McCormack, Detroit, 
Mich.; Miss Ruey Packard, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. Morning chapel services have 
been led by Miss Ruey Packard; Baptist 
Milano, Wilmington, Del.; Miss Katherine 
Howe, Medford, Mass.; David Stickney, 
and Miss Mary Alice. James, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Candlelight service leaders for the 
week were Miss Elizabeth Hall, Braintree, 
Mass; Dana Greeley, Lexington, Mass. ; 
Miss Nancy B. Harsh, Toronto, Ontario; 
Herbert K. Miller, Winchester, Mass.; 
Miss Harriet Knowlton, Hollywood, Calif. ; 
Danforth HE. Lincoln, Dorchester, Mass. 

A lively vaudeville entertainment, ar- 
ranged by Herbert K. Miller, with music, 
dancing and bridge, have supplemented 
the outdoor sports in keeping everyone 
amused between lectures. 


What Do You Mean By “God”? 


PROF. ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 


III 


Space permits me to take only one 
further step. In the words of L. T. Hob- 
house, “God is that of which the highest 
known embodiment is the distinctive spirit 
of man.” Creative evolution, after long 
experimentation in the lower forms of life, 
succeeds in creating a being who more or 
less learns to read her secrets and to be- 
come a creator on his own account. That 
creative being is Man. 

Readers of Whitehead’s recent book on 
“Religion in the Making,” so ably inter- 
preted to readers of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
IsTER a few months ago by Dr. Daniel 
Evans, will recall his definition of God 
as “the principle of concretion.” This 
means that God is that order of the uni- 
verse by virtue of which all being has 
some share in the existence of every par- 
ticular thing, be it stone or flower or tree 
or man or nation. Hverything in its own 
way shares in the being of all things, but 
certain things bring all reality to a focus 
more richly or concretely than others. 

In the infinite depths of the universe it 
may be that other creatures bring reality 
to a richer focus than man; but for us, 
at least, on our present level of experience 
and knowledge, the divinest thing known 
is our own humanity at its best. To the 
ery of the bewildered Job: “Oh, that I 
knew where I might find him, that I might 
come even to his seat,” the best answer 
is the celebrated saying of St. Chrysostom: 
“The true Shekinah of God is man.” Our 
humanist friends are only repeating the 
truth of this great saying when they de- 
clare that the great world-spirit finds its 
highest expression in humanity, and that 
in humanity we must look for the deepest 
manifestation of the divine. 

But not everything in humanity is di- 
vine. A good deal of human nature is 
just animal nature made more efficient in 
the struggle for existence by the posses- 
sion of intelligence. It is human nature 


pursuing its highest values—truth, beauty, 
and goodness—that throws a new light on 
the nature of the dynamic reality that is 
unfolding itself in the life-process. It is 
man the disinterested thinker, man the 
great creative artist, man the martyr and 
passionate pursuer of the moral ideal, man 
the mystic, thrilled to the very center of 
his being by his vision of and his union 
with the real, that impels us to speak of 
the divinity of man and to say that “the 
true Shekinah of God is man.” When we 
touch that which is distinctively human 
in human nature, we are in the presence 
of the divine. 

Strange to say, the Christian theologian 
has generally been content to make a very 
limited use of this great truth. He has 
never failed to emphasize the divinity of 
the nature and life of Jesus Christ, but 
he has tied up his recognition of the spirit- 
ual greatness of Jesus to a theological 
dogma which has robbed Jesus of his real 
humanity. Hence, instead of regarding 
Jesus as the first among many brethren 
and thus doing justice to the original 
spiritual element in all noble men, he has 
made the many brethren too utterly de- 
pendent on the one great brother. By 
so doing he has impoverished the senti- 
ment which the Christian world might 
otherwise have cherished for the divine 
element in human nature. If any one 
great spirit must be chosen as the supreme 
embodiment of the divine, upon Jesus of 
Nazareth our choice must fall. But the 
presence of a divine element in the uni- 
yerse is far more securely established if 
we find it manifested in a multitude of 
noble spirits of all ages and races than if 
we see it only in one miraculous, tran- 
scendent spirit. : 

Moreover, the theologian has limited our 
spiritual horizon by looking for the di- 
vinity of man only in the great religious 
hero. But religion, though the most im- 
portant element, is after all only one ele- 
ment in what is distinctively human in 
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human nature. The great disinterested 
thinkers of the race, with their undying 
passion for knowledge, their patience in 
investigation, their infinite resourcefulness 
in inventing physical and mental instru- 
ments for the prosecution of their task, 
their marvelous ingenuity in constructing 
systems of thought in order to expound 
the meaning- of their discoveries, are in 
their own way just as valid manifestations 
of the divine as the saints and mystics. 
Nor must the great creative artists be 
overlooked. Those men and women of 
plastic imagination who“have taken wood 
and stone and colors and words and sounds 
and so combined them as to produce 
cathedrals and sculptures and paintings 
and poems and musical compositions, 
throw a brilliant flood of light on the 
divine element in human nature. Indeed, 
creative genius in all the spheres of life 
is a precious illustration of what the in- 
finite reality is and means. “The true 
Shekinah of God is man,’—man the pa- 
tient investigator into nature’s secrets, 
man the moralist resisting the clamor of 
impulses that have behind them the urge 
of millions of years of growth and exer- 
cise for the sake of some ideal in his mind 
of what ought to be, man the artist mani- 
pulating outward sensuous things so as to 
make them express his inner spiritual 
states, man the saint and the mystie sub- 
duing the last recalcitrant elements of 
human nature into harmony with the di- 
vine. Jesus on the cross, Socrates drink- 
ing the hemlock, Plato pouring his mighty 
spirit into his dialogues, Shakespeare pen- 
ning his great tragic dramas, Angelo carv- 
ing his Moses, Beethoven composing his 
symphonies, Newton and Einstein demon- 
strating the nature of the relatedness of 
the multitudinous bodies that people 
space,—all these transcendent spirits and 
thousands of others illustrate, in their 
own ways, the outreachings of that evo- 
lutionary life-process on our earth which 
began so long ago on the shores of the 
Cambrian seas. 


EV 


The grandeur and majesty of the self- 
sustaining order of the universe; the mys- 
tery, creativity, and divergence of life; 
the holiness, saintliness, imaginative 
genius, and intellectual passion of trans- 
cendent human spirits——these are facts 
that cannot be doubted. Indisputable 
truths, established by thought, are just as 
real as objects of sense-perception. But 
the point to be noticed here is that they 
are not only facts, but valwes as well. It 
may be that, if our insight were suffici- 
ently penetrating, every fact would be a 
value; but, as it is, many experienced 
realities are only brute facts, bare necessi- 
ties, dull prosaic existences. Nevertheless, 
religion and worship do not wait to come 
into being until man is successful in spirit- 
ualizing the universe down -to its tiniest 
fragments. As soon as man has found some- 
thing mysterious, divine, sacred and holy 
in his world, he can worship, and his wor- 
ship of the divine which he has actually 
discovered is his religion. Practical reli- 
gion is not a series or system of cognitive 
judgments, though it may give rise to 
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such: it is essentially a judgment of valua- 
tion and a committal of life to the object 
valued. Religion and worship began not 
only before the conception of one univer- 
sal God arose, but even before the many 
gods of polytheism, and religion and wor- 
ship persist even when the worshiper has 
only the most confused idea of what he 
means by God. The primary substance 
of all conceptions of God is what we 
actually find in human experience that we 
can call holy, sacred, divine, significant, 
commanding, inspiring, and _ infinitely 
worthful. 

But the very fact that the gods arose 
in all developed religions in the course of 
the centuries, indicates that we cannot be 
indifferent to the soul’s need for some 
mighty symbol that shall organize, for 
thought and feeling, the whole wealth of 
values that humanity has discovered. In 
historical Christianity, God has performed 
that service. But, alas! the God of Ca- 
tholic and orthodox Protestant Christian- 
ity has been so conceived, made so exter- 
nal to the universe and the human soul, 
that belief in Him, as ordinarily taught, 
has become impossible for multitudes of 
men and women. The fading out of mean- 
ing from the great word “God” has or- 
phaned and bewildered and impoverished 
millions of minds since the Great War 
began. If it has not left them morally 
bankrupt, at least it has produced a great 
spiritual uncertainty and weakened their 
volitional energy. 

How, then, shall we meet the practical 
situation that confronts us? The very 
first duty is to exercise a vast patience 
with those whose minds are bewildered 
and orphaned, so long as they do not be- 
come scornful and proud of their bare 
negations. To discover a symbol that 
shall take up into itself the vast wealth 
of our modern meanings and values is a 
task not only for spiritual giants, but 
probably for many generations. In the 
meantime, we must be sympathetic toward 
all sorts of spiritual experimentation so 
long as they are earnest and candid and 
free. 

For example, there are those who feel 
that all we can do to-day is to insist on 
the values and try to induce men to com- 
mit their lives to them. The majesty of 
the self-sustaining order of the universe, 
the mystery and creativity of life, the 
truth, beauty, and goodness which con- 
stitute the supreme achievements and pur- 
suits of man,—these, say our humanist 
friends, are real, and our problem is to 
make them seem real to others and trans- 
form life by the power of man’s inward 
reverence for them. Why commit our- 
selves, they ask, to an endless speculative 
quest for some one symbol that shall em- 
body all values, when the whole history 
of the church shows that men tend to 
forget the real values in their quarreling 
over the symbols that are supposed to sug- 
gest them? That this position is a pos- 
sible one and a not unfruitful one is 
shown by the fact that so many have taken 
it in the past and are taking it to-day. 
Ethical culturists in one way and human- 
ists in another try to organize people 
around values without any specific effort 
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to root their values in some unifying 
cosmic principle. ; 


But the need for some unifying prin- |, 


ciple which shall organize all our greater 
values in one mighty symbol is too great 
to be resisted. The metaphysical impulse 
is not as widespread, but it is as real as 
hunger and love and must, sooner or later, 
find some way of self-realization. 

Many minds feel this need, but are con- 
tent with a finite God who embodies all 
our values but has a farther reality out- 
side of him (a veiled being, as Wells calls 
it, or an inscrutable fate as the Greeks 
named it), and who has to struggle to 
maintain himself against the blind mecha- 
nisms of the physical world. This con- 
ception must have great pragmatic value, 
for men of undoubted intellectual and 
spiritual power have professed it and lived 


by it—such men as Renouvier, James, 
Howison, Rashdall, Hobhouse, Wells, 
Ames, Doan, Holmes, and others. It frees 


them from endless wrestling with the prob- 
lem of evil; it brings God near to 
struggling man; it makes the moral 
struggle of man significant, and it lends 
itself to vivid pictorial representation. 
All these thinkers would probably 
agree with Hobhouse that “when every- 
thing is regarded as spiritual, the spir- 
itual itself loses all significance.” They 
are so impressed with the irrational or 
recalcitrant facts that refuse to be brought 
under any one great conception that they 
feel compelled to assume that reality has 
many irreducible aspects, and to be con- 
tent to affirm that the spiritual is the 
most significant one of them. The closet- 
philosopher may sniff at the meager result 
of the speculative effort of these men; but 
those who regard philosophy as funda- 
mentally a struggle of the souls of men 
to affirm their deepest needs, will rejoice 
that men can find, even in a finite God, 
such an organization of their values as 
brings a larger unity and an increased 
moral confidence into their lives. 

Other men and women feel their souls 
restless and their wills undone until they 
can find a God raised above all struggle, 
opposition, and change. They want to 
escape from the many and find a single 
transcendent experient who comprehends 
the whole. The goal of the mystic and 
the idealist is to close with “a living and 
active spirit ‘whose center is everywhere, 
whose circumference is nowhere,’ an expe- 
rience complete at all points and including 
every one.” Even for a modern philoso- 
pher like Royce, “God is an Absolute Mind 
that knows, feels, and wills the whole 
universe in its entirety.” Generally, how- 
ever, the pathway to such an all-inclusive 
conception is the feeling-experience of the 
mystic. Reason is so bewildered to-day 
by the contradictions of experience and the 
oppositions of thought that the “single 
transcendent experient” of the older 
idealist is an aspiration rather than an 
achievement. But we must not despair 
of capturing for thought sooner or later 
the insights of the poet. and the mystic. 
We must struggle on, even though some- 
times our light seems darkness. As our 
American aviators have not been deterred 
from attempting to fly across the Atlantic 
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by the loss of the French aviators, so we 
must not clip the wings of our religious 
imagination and reason because the reli- 
gious conceptions of our fathers have 
‘come to grief in the storms raised by 
modern science. Affirming that man’s 
yceep need for some unifying principle in 
his life and thought is a prophecy of its 
progressive fulfillment, we must venture 
forth on our mighty quest, not blaming 
those who concentrate on human values 
and refuse to follow the gleam, nor trust- 
ing too implicitly to our feelings and in- 
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tuitions, nor raising too soon the pan of 
victory, but always seeking for ourselves 
such intimations of the meaning of reality 
as came in days gone by to those who 
through feeling and love and thought kept 
themselves en rapport with the deeper 
nature of things. By such intense spiri- 
tuality, sensitive open-mindedness, and 
bold but critical postulation and experi- 
mentation, humanity may yet achieve a 
vision of a Greater God who shall take up 
into Himself all our great meanings and 
values and by so doing unify all nations. 


“The Transcript” Keeps Crime Under, 
Yet Puts Human Interest First 


Editor of Boston’s famous evening paper speaks 
An interview by 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is one 

of the nation’s celebrated newspapers. 
It has achieved this distinction not because 
of large circulation figures—its circulation, 
relatively speaking, is small—but because 
it stands for an ideal in journalism which 
few dailies have been able to attain; and 
if they have attained, they have presently 
succumbed before the seduction of the 
popular appeal. - 

In ninety-seven years of life, The Tran- 
script has held fast to the idea that news- 
writing kept to high levels will find 
readers. Some call it the Brahmin among 
newspapers, a title not without aspects of 
truth. It is a unique publication: first, be- 
cause it avoids the scandalous, the sala- 
cious, and the sensational; and second, 
because its columns are edited with the 
eare given a high-grade magazine. 

The Transcript has distinctive features 
which commend it not only to persons in 
the community in which it is published, 
but throughout the country, and abroad. 
Its magazine section, issued twice weekly, 
is read by men and women who like the 
story not only adroitly related, but told 
with an appreciation of literary values. 
Its book reyiews and comments on litera- 
ture, published Wednesday and Saturday, 
exert an inftuence wherever good literature 
is read and appreciated. And its depart- 
ment, “The Churchman Afield,” in the 
Saturday evening edition, is more widely 
read, probably, by the ministry and laity 
of all persuasions than any publication of 
its kind, not only about Boston and New 
England but throughout the nation, and in 
other countries. 

The incident is related on credible 
authority that a certain worker in stained 
glass is one of the most careful readers 
of “The Churchman Afield.” When asked 
why he was so eager to read news of 
churches, he replied that nowhere could 
he find so much valuable information con- 
cerning proposed new churches, informa- 
tion, of course, exceedingly valuable to one 
of his calling. 

Convinced that the way this famous 
paper is edited, and its policy, would 
prove interesting, and informing, too, I 
ventured to call on the editor, Henry T. 
Claus. Mr. Claus knows the ways of The 
Transcript, for he went to the paper im- 
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mediately after graduating from Tufts 
College in 1905. Among other things, he 
built up the College and School Depart- 
ment to its present dimensions. His worth 
being appreciated, he passed from grade 
to grade until, two years ago, he was 
appointed editor-in-chief. 

“We believe,” remarked Mr. Claus, turn- 
ing from the desk where he was editing a 
manuscript, “that our readers are entitled 
to know what is going on in the world, 
whether it be an international event, a 
local election, or a crime. We do not be- 
lieve those who subscribe to The Tran- 
script want the lurid or sordid emphasized. 
In other words, they prefer that we keep 
a true sense of values. We publish crime 
news, for one reason, to help society pro- 
tect itself. Crime is a menace to society. 
We treat it from that point of view in our 
columns. Of course we don’t sell as many 
papers. Yet we would not feel like riding to 
a great circulation on a crime wave; and 
if we did play up the sensational, it is 
doubtful if we would increase our circula- 
tion by as many as one thousand readers. 
When a paper devotes two pages to a 
sensational murder case, much other matter 
must be omitted. We simply prefer to 
print the other matter, and satisfy our- 
selves with publishing the salient facts 
of the crime. We treat crime exactly as 
we treat any other piece of news, a politi- 
cal campaign, for instance, an appropria- 
tion by Congress, or an athletic contest. 

“It seems to me we are seeing a ten- 
dency among newspapers to make less of 
the malicious and the evil. I have no 
particular facts to prove my position; 
yet, like other reforms one calls to mind, 
little events here and there indicate that 
journalism is seeking higher levels.” 

It was the week following the exploit 
of Charles Lindbergh, who flew alone from 
New York to Paris in his monoplane, The 
Spirit of St. Louis, completing the flight 
in thirty-three and one-half hours. I 
ventured to remark that the newspapers 
were overdoing the feat, and cheapening 
it by exploitation of the hero. 

Mr. Claus did not entirely agree. With 
the penetrating insight of the trained 
newspaper editor he saw in the achieye- 
ment what he named “an epochal event.” 
Said he: “Following the news of the suc- 
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cess of the flight we did what we do 
exceedingly seldom in The Transcript— 
we gave the exploit a three-column head 
on page one. And every day since we 
have given our readers news of Lindbergh 
on the first page. I can recall no hero 
who has made so peculiar a popular appeal. 
It was not only what he did, and that 
was an achievement for the ages, but the 
fact that he has maintained his equilib- 
rium since in a remarkable degree. 

“You can rely on the newspaper reports. 
So much is known about him; so many 
people are seeing him; so many news 
services are covering him, that untruths 
about him would be quickly discovered. 
Lindbergh actually did what the ayerage 
man in his day-dreams aspires to do—and, 
should he get the chance, he hopes he 
would show the skill and level head of 
that aviator. Therefore the average man 
eagerly reads what the papers offer about 
this remarkable youth who ventured alone 
out over the Atlantic, knowing well enough 
that should anything happen to his engine 
he would have but one chance in a thou- 
sand of getting off with his life. News- 
paper editors are alive to all these facts. 
To be sure, there has been. a dearth of 
other news the past week. Still in the 
achievement itself, and in this personality 
who sprang into world fame actually over- 
night—for before he climbed into his plane 
at Roosevelt Field he was unknown—is 
enough to warrant the papers featuring 
the facts day after day. People all over 
the world are talking about this cou- 
rageous young man. As long as they are 
talking, papers will provide material for 
that conversation. 

“As an illustration of the interest in 
the flight. Lindbergh started on a Friday 
morning from Roosevelt Field. All that 
day this office received inquiries over the 
telephone about him, so many in fact, 
that we had to assign a special operator 
to take care of the calls. Inquiries con- 
tinued to come in without ceasing the next 
day, until news was received that he had 
arrived in Paris. I can recall no other 
instance in which people have expressed 
so eager and continuous a concern. I 
mention this as an illustration of the way 
newspapers can sound public interest.” 

Observing that the speed and precision 
of the reports of the achievement indicated 
a marvelous organization for handling 
hews the world around, Mr. Claus re- 
marked: “Lindbergh landed in Paris at 
5.21, Saturday afternoon. A bulletin came 
to this office at 5.30, nine minutes later, 
announcing that he had landed safely. 
Of course similar bulletins were received 
in hundreds of other newspaper offices.” 

Replying to a comment of mine on the 
painstaking manner in which The Tran- 
script was written and edited, the editor 
explained that every possible precaution 
was taken to secure accuracy. Errors 
occur, but usually because the information 
given the reporter is not accurate. Much 
news must be based on information re- 
ceived outside the office, through a story 
told by someone, for instance, who saw 
the deed performed, or who was in the 
accident. Contrary to popular opinion, the 
news is not embellished much in news- 
paper offices. Some papers are more 
gullible than others in accepting stories 
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from outsiders, and at times a reporter 
may try to give a story a human appeal; 
but in the main the event is related as 
accurately as available information will 
permit. 

“All our material is gone over carefully 
by editors trained in that sort of work, and 
read again by skilled proof readers. 
Inaccuracies do occur, but generally speak- 
ing the man may rely on what he reads 
in his morning and evening edition. . Accu- 
racy is the first rule inmost of the news- 

' paper offices I know about. 

“The newspaper .is indispensable to 

modern civilization. The average citizen 
does not realize to how extensive a degree 
his opinions are determined by what he 
reads in his favorite news-sheet. I cannot 
conceive how America could have wisely 
entered the World War, and effectively 
conducted its campaigns, without the help 
of the papers. Certainly the Selective 
Service (Draft) Act could not have been 
made law; the Liberty Loans could not 
-have been raised. In short, the Nation 
never could have been stirred to the point 
where it would have perceived the inevi- 
table obligation it was under to throw 
the weight of its influence on the side of 
the Allies. 

“The reduction of the crime wave here 
in Boston recently was due almost entirely 
to agitation by the city’s dailies. They 
exposed condition after condition until 
society was on its guard. I cannot think 
of anything like an intelligently conducted 
election apart from information given to 
voters by newspapers, for papers are 
widely enough separated in political opinion 
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to present all sides of a public question. 

“Yet, much we would like to do we 
cannot do, despite the belief of many in 
our power. Mayor Hylan went into office 
in New York City, though every paper 
was arrayed against him. In Boston, not 
long ago, Mayor Curley won, though every 
newspaper except one was opposing him. 

“What does The Transcript consider the 
most important story of the day? The 
event in which we conclude the average 
man is most interested. It may be a 
crime, though with us it usually is not. 
It may be an event of international sig- 
nificance, as the feat of Gertrude Ederle 
in swimming the English Channel, or 
Lindbergh’s flight, or the conclusions of 
the Locarno Conference. It may be-a city 
election or a football game—it is always 
what we conclude those who read our 
paper are most interested in at that 
moment. We give importance to what 
leading men and women are thinking and 
saying. For instance, we report religious 
conferences at length, because church 
people are among our most eager and 
thoughtful readers.” 

I feel impelled ‘to say by way of con- 
clusion that I came away from this confer- 
ence with Mr. Claus gratified that I had 
found a newspaper which had enough 
courage and conviction to keep the sensa- 
tional, the idea of exploitation, and big 
circulation figures subordinate to facts as 
they are. Here was one paper at least 
which intended to give things their proper 
value, to keep events in their natural 
setting, and which believed that its readers 
had capacity of mental discernment and 
a sense of the eternal fitness of things. 


Meadville Graduates Seven Men 


Dr. Sullivan tells them of a conspiracy against 


the son 


HE Meadville Theological School com- 

pleted its first full year in the city 
of Chicago, Ill., and celebrated its eighty- 
third commencement, on June 14. In 
recent years the school has been in ses- 
sion during all four quarters of the year 
in order to have the advantages of the 
summer quarter at the University of 
Chicago. Now it returns to its former 
course of three years of three quarters 
each. This restores the annual com- 
mencement to June. 

The class of 1927, which had begun its 
work under the other calendar at Mead- 
ville, Pa., will complete its course Septem- 
ber 1, the end of the summer quarter. 
The June commencement was, therefore, 
for this class, an anticipatory occasion, 
with diplomas yet three months away. 

The commencement dinner was held in 
the parish house of the First Unitarian 
Church. Members of the school and many 
invited guests from the University and 
the city attended. After-dinner talks, 
entertaining yet serious, were made by 
Congressman Morton D. Hull, long the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Meadville; Dr. Ozora S. Davis, the genial 
president of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, secre- 
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tary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, devoted trustee of the school; Otto 
H. Fleischer, a graduate student from 
Breslau, Germany; and W. Francis Swift 
of the senior class, for two years the 
efficient proctor, 

The dinner company adjourned to the 
church, where the commencement exer- 
cises were held in the evening. Rey. 
David Rhys Williams of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church in Chicago offered the in- 


vocation; Rev. Edward D. Johnson of 
the Unitarian Church in Urbana, IIl., 
read the Scripture. The graduation 


hymn, “O Holy Father, past and future 
holding,” written by the late Rev. Frank 
L. Phalen of the class of 1894, was sung; 
also the “Alma Mater,” words and music 
by Rev. Walter S. Swisher of the class 
of 1910. 

The seniors were seven in number: Ray- 
mond Bennett Bragg of Worcester, Mass., 
called to the Unitarian Chureh of All 
Souls in Evanston, Ill.; Richard Allen 
Day of Providence, R.I.; William BPlsdon 
of Dunkirk, N.Y.; Alfred Walters Hobart 
of Montreal, Canada; Gabriel Rombotis of 
Chicago; Richard W. Seebode of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, who has been called as 
assistant at the Unitarian Church of the 
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Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y.; and William 
Francis Swift. j 

To them President Franklin C. Seuth- 
worth addressed a brief valedictory, ex- 
pressing the affection and confidence with 
which the school committed them to the 
work, and adding some words of wise 
counsel for the days of service just ahead. 

The degree of bachelor of divinity was 
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bestowed on Wilhelmus Johannes Huizinga — 


of the class of 1926, and the degree of 
master of theological science on Otto Hein- 
rich Fleischer, a graduate student both at 
Meadville and in Chicago. Upon Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese was conferred the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of divinity. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan delivered the 
address to the senior class. It was an 
utterance of singular impressiveness and 
power. Its theme was ‘The World the 
Minister Enters To-day,” a world charac- 
terized by what Dr. Sullivan called effec- 
tively, “conspiracy against the soul of 
man.” He set forth the widespread tend- 
ency in all spheres of thought and action 
to-day to negate the “one sublime idea” 
of Channing as to the dignity and worth 
of human nature and to deprive human- 
ity of all that makes it precious and 
venerable. Illustrations were taken from 
the sphere of political thought and govern- 
mental organization, the typical instances 
being Russia and Italy, where a theory is 
deliberately adopted and carried out 
which denies in toto any worth or sig- 
nificance to the individual human being. 
Illustrations followed from current philo- 
sophical and psychological theories, which 
even deny real existence to human per- 
sonality and reduce a thinking and feel- 
ing man to aé_ series of mechanical 
reactions. In the end, it was shown that 
even in the field of what calls itself reli- 
gious or even theological thought, man is 
exalted by a denial of all those elements 
in his being which make him worthy of 
exaltation or even of regard. In a moy- 
ing appeal of deep spiritual passion, Dr. 
Sullivan pleaded with the young men who 
are to go into the churches as leaders of 
the higher life, not to be conformed to the 
fashions of the moment, but to retain their 
hold on God, who alone lends worth to 
man and preciousness to human life. No 
words. in print can convey the solemn 
power of the closing passages of this ad- 
dress, which can neyer be forgotten by 
any who heard. 

At the conclusion of the service, the 
company adjourned to Meadville House 
for a social hour as the guests of the 
senior class. Farewells were said, as 
president and Mrs. Southworth were soon 
to leave for their summer home in Little 
Compton. R.I.; Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
J. Hutcheon for their lakeside cottage in 
Ontario, and Dr. Clayton R. Bowen for 
New England and later for Europe. Dr, 
Charles H. Lyttle, after a motor trip with 
his family to the Far West, returns to. 
Chicago for the second term of the sum- 
mer quarter. Besides the seven seniors, 
a number of the other students will be 
in residence for the summer. During the 
first term, Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, who is 
lecturing in the University, will act as 
supervisor of Meadville men. C. RB. B, 
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Recently, in the course of an interview with Esther Forbes, Anne Douglas Sedgwick had this 

to say concerning what, in her opinion, should be a novelist’s ideals: “A novel should possess se- 


curity and unity, and be sober and beautiful, if possible. Under no circumstances should it be dull, 
sentimental, or affected. Life—more ehindan life—is all that one can ask of a novel.’’ 


Erasmus 


THEODORE D. BACON 
Lire, CHARACTER, AND INFLUENCH or Dest- 
pERIUS HRAsSMUS or RoTTpRDAM. By John 
Joseph Mangan. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Two Volumes. $10.00. 


These two large, closely printed vol- 
umes by a Catholic physician represent 
many years of work devoted to a subject 
closely related to theology, and with little 
apparent connection with medicine. As 
an earnest study of religious history, the 
work calls for recognition, even though 
its results are not altogether to be relied 
on. Dr. Mangan approaches his subject, 
appropriately, from the medical point of 
view. The main theme of his book is to 
show that Erasmus was neurasthenic, 
and the underlying purpose appears to 
be to minimize his work on that account. 
He confirms this view of his purpose by 
devoting a long chapter, which has no 
real place in the book, to the effort of 
proving that Luther was psychopathic,— 
that is, on the border line of insanity. 
He would thus discredit the great leader 
of the Reformation, to whom he accords 
‘nevertheless the great merits of sincerity 
and courage. Much evidence is presented, 
but it is of rather dubious quality, some 
of it mere hearsay. But, aside from all 
that, there is the much broader question. 
Granted that Luther was somewhat ab- 
normal, does that invalidate his message? 
If so, what of the apostle Paul, against 
whom a ease at least equally strong can 
be made out? What about the Catholic 
saints? They were normally abnormal; 
as, for instance, the most lovable of them 
all, St. Francis of Assisi. As all the 
world knows, it is rare that the man of 
vision is also the man of balance. The 
question is not whether Luther was 
well-balanced, but whether his vision was 
true. Can a man be right with God 
apart from the mediation of the Catholic 
Church? Luther said he could. That 
was the soul of his vision. The Catholic 
Church claimed that it was impossible. 
This was the fundamental issue of the 
Reformation. Luther’s vision has been 
verified in the lives of countless mul- 
titudes both before and after his time. 
It is found to be in accord with the 
teaching of Paul, of Jesus himself, and 
of the prophets which were before him. 
That is why it is believed—not just be- 
cause Luther said it. 

_ Much the same argument applies to 
Erasmus. So far as such symptoms as 
irritability, selfishness, and a morbid 
sense of the importance of his own health 
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and comfort are concerned, the diagno- 
sis of neurasthenia seems to be proved 
up to the hilt. But, on the other hand, 
as Dr. Mangan says, “The most striking 
thing about him was the tremendous 
energy which ever spurred and wholly 
dominated him. As a result, the vastness 
of his literary output has rarely been 
equaled in all the world’s history.” More- 
over the most striking characteristic of 
this great mass of writing was its clear- 
ness and sanity. He could be obscure 
if he chose, when he wanted to evade a 
question, but the obscurity was manifestly 
intentional. If neurasthenia indicates 
intellectual weakness, whether in clear- 
ness or in driving power, then it is not 
to be found here. That is the point of 
importance. Erasmus was above all a 
critic, and the force of his criticism is 
not to be turned aside on the ground 
that he was neurasthenic. Moreover he 
was a man of great determination who 
stuck to his guns, though assaulted from 
both sides, and with the whole religious 
world against him. That is scarcely the 
work of a weakling, whether he was 
right or wrong. His troubles arose from 
the fact that he was the Modernist of 
his day. On the main issue he was in 
sympathy with Luther, but he refused 
to be drawn or driven out of the Catholic 
Church. He attacked many Catholic 
‘practices, especially monasticism, but no 
Catholic doctrines. In his little handbook 
on the Christian life, the whole emphasis 
is laid on Christian conduct, and not on 
the ceremonial of the church; while many 
superstitious practices, especially in con- 
nection with the worship of the saints, 
are condemned. ‘The way to worship 
the saints,” he says, “is to imitate their 
virtues.” It is distinctly Protestant in 
tone, yet became immensely popular 
among Catholics, even in Spain. Yet his 
reasons for holding to the Catholic Church 
were weighty, though not doctrinal. He 
would remain in the Church, he said, 
even though it were Arian in doctrine. 
It was the institution, not the creed, to 
which he clung. To his mind it was 
“sedition” to leave it. Christendom was 
both his country and his world; and the 
Church was its organization. He had 
no other home ties, and to cut himself 
off from it was to make himself an out- 
east. What he wanted and hoped for 
was a Church tolerant in doctrine and 
purified of its abuses. 

It was a vain hope, though not an 
ignoble one. So far as tolerance was con- 
cerned, it seemed as if there were such 
a possibility, for the characteristic 


doctrines of the Roman Church were as 
yet only traditional—sacred, yet subject 
to modification. The papal court was 
tolerant enough in such matters, not to 
say indifferent, priding itself on being the 
patron of the New Learning, of which the 
leading minds all over Christendom were 
advocates, and which was the natural foe 
of superstition. To Erasmus, who was the 
foremost literary man of his day, it was 
through this New Learning that reform 
was to be accomplished. But something 
more than mere enlightenment was needed. 
A leader was called for who could make 
clear to the multitude by his burning faith 
that a man could be right with God, and 
find peace in Him, without dependence on 
rites and ceremonies. But it was just 
this religious fervor that Erasmus lacked, 
and whose importance he could not ap- 
preciate. If the reformation of the church 
had been left to him, there never would 
have been any either in morals or doctrine. 
Yet, for all that, he did important work 
in preparing the way. It was said at the 
time that he laid the egg which Luther 
hatched. 

Of the multitude of his works, however, 
only two are still remembered, and even 
read occasionally, his Colloquies and his 
Praise of Folly. Dr. Mangan ealls the 
one obscene and the other blasphemous. 
It is the climax of the author’s effort to 
say the worst there is about his subject. 
But he overstates his case, and confirms 
the suspicion of the reader that the pre- 
sentation is one-sided and the character 
depicted an impossible one. 

As to the obscenity question, the passage 
which Dr. Mangan quotes in the original 
Latin is coarse, but no worse than any 
number of passages now freely read by 
young and old. Nor was the book written 
for boys, as Dr. Mangan would make out, 
but for grown men. Erasmus was no 
Puritan, but he did not transgress- the 
broad limits of the propriety of his day. 

The charge of blasphemy against the 
Praise of Folly is absurd. It consists in 
the fact that at the close of the essay 
Erasmus makes use of Paul’s phrase, “the 
foolishness of God,” and speaks of Jesus 
in the same way. It is sheer perversity 
to try to make out that the term “‘foolish- 
ness” is here used in any way but as a 
title of honor, in contrast to “the wisdom 
of this world.” 

Dr. Mangan’s work, then, for all the 
wealth of material he provides, does not 
give us a satisfactory picture of Hrasmus. 
The man he portrays is too small, too 
petty, ‘to fill the great space in history 
occupied by the actual Erasmus. He was 
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neither saint nor hero. There was a mean 
streak in him. But he was a man of 
great literary culture, with a remarkable 
gift for satire, which he exercised with 
great effect in the cause of truth, not 
sparing even those who had befriended 
him when they shared in corruption, as 
so many of them did. He was not a 
lovable character, but he has a rightful 
claim to more than a little admiration. 


Theism 

RBLIGION OR GoD? The Dudleian Lecture for 
1926 delivered in Harvard University. By 
Bdward 8S. Drown. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $1.00. 

Many who were not privileged to hear 
this lecture will be very glad to read it 
in published form, For Professor Drown 
of the Cambridge Episcopal School con- 
siders a problem greatly troubling reli- 
gious thinkers to-day. It may be briefly 
put in these sentences of the author’s: 
“We are in the presence of a widespread 
tendency to conceive religion as independ- 
ent of any outward reality towards which 
it is directed.’ “The object of religion 
becomes nothing more than an outward 
projection of human ideals and purposes, 
a reflection of one’s self in a somewhat 
distorted mirror.” Dr. Drown, while not 
offering a solution to the problem, suggests 
that the answer to this “subjectivistic 
attitude in religion must go back ulti- 
mately to the sense of the transcendent 
"reality belonging to the moral and spirit- 
ual facts of life.” In brief, religion does 
not depend upon itself, but upon God. 
Perhaps our humanists may like to read 
this lecture, and again they may not like it! 

F.R. 8. 


Concocting War—In a Play 


Spreap Eacte. A DRAMA AND A FICTION 
or Patriots. By George 8S. Brooks and Walter 
B. Lister. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75. 

To every lover of the truth and of his 
country, we commend the serious reading 
of this play. It is not alone’ good drama, 
but a striking exposition of facts too 
little realized. One great service, at least, 
the World War rendered. It stripped 
militarism of its gold braid and tinsel. ‘It 
emptied war of vainglory and sentimen- 
tality ; and revealed it as the obscene and 
beastly thing it really is. This tendency 
has already manifested itself in modern 
poetry and fiction, as well as on the stage 
in such plays as What Price Glory. The 

authors of Spread Hagle have gone a step 
farther. Their drama leads the spectator 
behind the scenes and shows bow wars 
are made; how a sentimental and credu- 
lous public can have its emotions aroused 
by captains of industry working to protect 
their own investments, until conflict with 
a foreign nation becomes inevitable. In 
the interests of a few financiers, the 
patriotism of the many is exploited and 
made to pay good dividends. In this par- 
ticular instance, the American owners of 
the Spread Eagle Mine, located in Mexico, 
seeing their property endangered -by goy- 
ernmental changes, deliberately foster a 
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revolution. In order to inflame public 
opinion in this country, and force the 
administration at Washington into armed 
intervention beyond the border, the son 
of a former President of the United States 
is sent to Mexico to have his life de- 
liberately sacrificed. The plan works well. 
An American woman, as well as the young 
man, is killed by the revolutionists. The 
nation flames into patriotic ardor against 
the outrage, and war is declared. By 
means of the conflict thus manufactured, 
big business is able to utilize the army 
to pull its chestnuts out of the fire. 
Through three acts of vivid, forceful 
dialogue, framed in a series of telling 
situations, employing a variety of charac- 
ters, all of whom are genuinely human, 
the story works out to its logical con- 
clusion. There is no emotional appeal. 
This play is the more impressive in that it 
states only the naked truth. To-day, with 
our marines in China and Nicaragua, such 
truth is particularly timely. The authors 
of Spread Eagle are to be congratulated 
upon haying written a drama which is a 
telling analysis of certain ominous tenden- 
cies present in contemporary national life. 
Not more as a play than as a striking 
document in the interests of world peace, 
it deserves wide reading. Its implied 
sarcasm and its revelation of the cool 
savagery of modern business methods 
makes it tremendously effective. 


A. R, H. 


Ambitious 


RELIGION AS MAN’S COMPLETION. A 
Religious Study. By Rudolph M. Binder. 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Extensive rather than intensive, this 
book covers a wide field—or rather, many 
fields. In less than four hundred pages 
it attempts to deal with the scientific 
point of view in religion, the meaning of 
religion for life, the permanent value of 
personality, the nature of art, science, and 
religion, the development of religion 
toward higher ethics, and the like. This 
makes for superficiality. Not that the 
book is superficial or shallow—far from 
it. It is doubtful, however, whether so 
broad a field can be successfully covered 
in so brief a book, The author’s reading 


Socio- 
New 


is wide. Some of his authorities, like 
Wundt, Pillsbury, Baldwin, Royce, and 
Conklin, are unimpeachable. With the 


writings of these men he couples much 
that is ephemeral. He is not up to date. 
Among anthropologists and _ sociologists 
Hobhouse appears, but not Boas, Tylor, 
Frazer, Lowie, Lévy-Bruhl, nor Golden- 
weiser. Leuba and Miinsterberg are 
quoted, but not such moderns as James 
Bissett Pratt, Thouless, and William Mc- 
Dougall. Biology did not end with Conk- 
lin. What of Julian Huxley, Hans 
Dreisch, and the neovitalistic school in 
general? J. Arthur Thomson, C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Henry Fairfield Morgan—scien- 
tists of the modern type—do not appear. 

It is true that not all authorities can 
be cited in one book; but the author's 
thinking needs to be brought up to date. 
Freud and Jung are dismissed with a 
word. The psychoanalytic movement 
“was never taken very seriously by the 
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most astute psychologists and physiolo- 
gists.” This in the face of the fact that, 
as McDougall states, Freud has made the, 
greatest single contribution to psychology 
of any man of the century, and the 
friendly words of J. Arthur Thomson in 
his Outline of Science. Surely it is a 
grave lack in a book on science and reli- 
gion published in 1927 that Whitehead, 
F,. C. S. Sehiller, J. Arthur Thomson, 
William Ernest Hocking, and Robert H. 
Lowie are not so much as mentioned. An 
index and a bibliography at the end of 
the book would improve its appearance 
and increase its usefulness. It is difficult 
to appraise a book that is neither an in- 
tensive work for the scholar nor a pic- 
turesque and absorbing book for the 
layman. It lies somewhere between. 
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A Camp Manual 


Our or Doors witu Yours. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camps. 
Chicago: 
$1.50. 


For leaders of 
By J. W. F. Davies. 
The University of Chicago Press. 


Out of a rich experience, Mr. Davies 
has written a guide to camp life which is 
a distinct and practical aid to a feature 
of summer life, which has come to mean 
much in America. The author is well 
known in religious educational circles as 
the director of the community house at 
Winnetka, Ill, and as a member of the 
council of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. He has had wide experience as 
a leader in camp life, and has learned 
how to do things in a practical and effec- 
tive way. Camp leaders will find here 
directions about camp equipment, organi- 
zation, program, menus, and all the rest. 
The book is pervaded by a spirit of com- 
mon sense and by an earnest desire to 
make camp life really constructive in the 
lives of campers. The reviewer has read 
it with delight, and commends it without 
qualification. E. PF, 


Our Devil Dogs 
Tan Boy wir Tan U. S. Marinus. 
Frances Rolt-Wheeler. 
€ Shepard Co, $1.75. 


With the opening chapter of this book, 
chills creep up one’s spine. Voodoo rites 
on the island of Haiti seem incredible to 
us; but, until about ten years ago, even 
cannibalism was practiced there. To the 
U. S. Marines, some of them little more 
than boys, is due the honor of cleaning up 
this plague-spot of the Caribbean Sea. 
Warren Banville, a bright American boy, 
is the hero of the story, and he happily 
escapes from the Voodoo spell which killed 
his father. Since 1917, American influence 
has done much to promote law and order, 
and it is to be hoped that this horrible 
sorcery has ceased to exist. The story 
contains much information, and it is told 
in an absorbing way. We go from Haiti 
to China, and realize, perhaps for the first 
time, the achievements of the U. §. 
Marines—those fearless, vigorous young 
fellows who haye done so much to promoté 
law and order under the flag of our 
country. 


By 
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The Blind Spot 


ROSE BROOKS 


Mrs. Martin, busily making her way 
through a Saturday baking morning, 
sighed as she heard the familiar tramp 
of sturdy boots on the back piazza steps. 
A swift survey of the jobs still waiting, 
another swift glance at the loud-ticking 
kitchen clock, told her there wasn’t so 
much as a minute left over for childish 
adjustments—that is, not if she and the 
jobs came out on schedule, as she had 
hoped they might. 

Bang went the screen door, and one 
glance at Peter’s scarlet face told the 
familiar news that he was in hot water. 

“T don’t like him! I never want to play 
with him again!” burst from Peter, as he 
flung himself into a kitchen chair. 

“Have a cookie?” said Mother, unrufiled 
from long experience of similar encounters. 
“They came out just right.” If only the 
cookie dodge would clear Peter’s sky, so 
she might get on. That tyrant ticker of a 
clock wouldn’t wait for her, and it was a 
neck-and-neck race between them at best. 

Peter munched the cookie and took 
another. “Milk with it? There’s plenty,” 
suggested Mother, pouring him a glassful. 
Well she knew that eat and drink, and 
talk, he could not. Earnestly she hoped 


that, comforted by cookies and milk, his 


temper might cool. 

Plop into the trap fell Peter, aided by a 
few stray raisins and two or three nuts. 
“Take the nuts out with you. Crack them 
on the lower step,’ said Mother craftily, 
hoping that, once again on the lower step, 
Peter’s course might again be outward, not 
inward bound. 

Like magic the lure worked, and in ten 
minutes Mother dropped a comical curtsy 
to the elock and said, “Fooled you again 
that time, old tyrant.. I may beat you yet.” 

Half an hour passed and Mother made 
use of every minute of the thirty. But as 
the clock struck half-past nine, her ears 
again caught the sound of little running 
feet, this time to the accompaniment of 
wrathful voices. 

“Goodness! And me in the middle of a 
lemon pie!” said Mother, feeling as dis- 
tressed as though she actually were. With 
incredible haste she piled a plate with 
cookies, covered it with a napkin, and ran 
out to forestall calamity. 

“Here, Peter!” she called as sweetly as 
though two cherubs faced her, instead of 
Peter and Jimsy Barton, both wrathful of 
face and voice, both squared, with small 
fists clenched. 

“Oh, Jimsy’s playing with you, is he? 
That’s nice. Here’s a plate of cookies 
you’re to take to Mrs. Arnold. She likes 
thiy kind.” 


“Jimsy says—” shouted Peter. 

“T did not. Peter says—’ shouted Jimsy. 

“Whew! Something’s burning!” said 
Mother. “Hurry along on your errand,” 
and she vanished. 

But,. rolling pie-crust and flouring her 
board, Mother suddenly decided she 
couldn’t be a cook and a diplomat at one 
and the same time forever—not and keep 
her five senses, she couldn’t. “If he comes 
back again in a huff, we'll have it out,” 
decided Mother. You see, Mother, too 
hard-pressed, had struck. 

“T do believe the skies have cleared,” 
she thought in relief, as the old clock 
ticked away the racing minutes, and no 
irate Peter interrupted the jobs. ‘Cake 
done, pie done to a turn, and now just 
custards and wash dishes and we're 
through. Thought you’d beat me, didn’t 
you? You might yet, if I don’t race.” The 
clock said eleven-thirty. 

At eleven thirty-five, a yell warned that 
thunder was still in the air. 

“Diplomacy’s over,” said Mother to her- 
self, paying not the slightest attention, as 
Peter clattered in and flung his cap on the 
floor. 

“T don’t like her! I won’t play with 
her!” he exploded, and headed for the 
platter of cooling cookies, 

“No more cookies,’ said Mother, with a 
cool distinctness which stopped him in his 
tracks. 

“Barby’s not fair! She says’— 

“Never mind what she or anyone else 
says. Go to your room. Close the door 
and don’t come out till I give you per- 
mission.” 

Peter’s voice rose in shrill protest. 

“Cry all you want to,’ said Mother. 
“But do it in your own room with the door 
closed.” 

Peter knew he had to go, and Peter went. 
He closed his door, but not softly. 

“Too bad,” remarked Mother casually to 
the clock, “‘but I can’t be beaten by an old- 
timer like you.” 

When the custard cups stood in a cooling 
row in the pantry, and when the kitchen 
was tidy as a pin, Mother went upstairs 
to her son’s room. Peter, outwardly sub- 
dued, inwardly seething, awaited her. 

“Tf you knew how mean Jimsy was, and 
how Dick grabs everything, and what 
Barby says—” he began, but Mother cut 
him short. 

“T’ve known for a long time that my 
Peter carries a chip around on his shoulder 
a great deal of the time,” she said coolly ; 
“put I didn’t realize till this morning what 
big blind spots he has in his two brown 
eyes.” 


“Blind spots?” Peter rubbed his eyes in 
astonishment, and gave attention. 

“Blind spots,’ repeated Mother. “I'll 
tell you about them while you eat your 
luncheon, I brought it up on a tray. You 
get it, it’s on the hall table.” : 

Peter got it, and somehow the under- 
pinnings of his wrath gave way. He was 
hungry, and he specially liked everything 
on that tray. 

“T’ve had mine,” said Mother, “so I'll 
stretch out on the couch while you eat 
yours. I’m tired. Blind spots make me 
tireder than all the work in the world.” 

Peter ate in silence. He had an inward 
sense that perhaps, after all, he could get 
along without knowing about blind spots. 

“Everyone has blind spots in his eyes,” 
went on Mother. “I don’t know how to 


Discovery 
Before I knew that words 
Were birds, 
I set no cage about my mouth,— 
My words flew east, west, north, 
and south. 


Before I knew that deeds 

Were seeds, 

I gave no care that they should be 
Only of truth and charity. 


But now I know that words-and deeds, 

Like birds and seeds, 

Will fly or drift back home to me; 

And may I greet them with a shout, 

Not bar my heart to keep them out! 
—John Richard Moreland. 


Sentence Sermon 
How pleasant it is at the end of the 
day, ° 
No follies to have to repent ; 
But reflect on the past, and be able to 
say, 
My time has been properly spent ! 
—Taylor. 


explain it very well, but the eye is a 
miracle, like everything else; and though 
you think you see with it every second, 
however you use it, there is one little 
angle from which you don’t see at all.” 

“Big blind spots?’ ventured Peter. He 
never could help being interested in any- 
thing that savored of the mechanical. 

“Small ones, I should guess,’ said 
Mother. ‘But it seems to me you have 
very big ones.” 

“Me?” Peter poised a spoonful of cus- 
tard half-way to his opened mouth. 

“You. Not your real eyes, maybe.” 

Mother closed her own brown eyes, sud- 
denly afraid that, serious as she felt, she 
would laugh at the expression on Peter’s 
face. “The eyes you see people with.” 
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“T see people with my own eyes, don’t 
I?” asked Peter, now thoroughly bewild- 
ered. 

“You see Jimsy as ‘mean’ when he’s 
probably simply standing up for his own 
rights. You forget the many hours he 
amused you when you were laid up with 
a sprained ankle. You forget he peddled 
your Posts for you all that time. You 
forget he brought home your lessons every 
day, so you could keep even with your 
grade. You're blind to all the many nice 
' things in Jimsy.” 

“Oh!” said Peter.: . 

“You don’t see how Ssweet-tempered 
Barby is when she forgives you for pull- 
ing up half the little plants in her garden, 
instead of weeds. Yes, of course I know 
you meant to help her. But you didn’t 
know weeds from flowers, and you did 
spoil her own little garden, and Barby was 
sweet and understood, and laughed it off— 
a joke. She didn’t go yelling to her mother 
about it, now did she?” 

“Oh!” said Peter more faintly. 

“And the same with Dick. He’s a sunny 
little playfellow. How many times did 
he give up afternoon baseball to come and 
do puzzles with you, that long, sprained- 
ankle month? You're blind to all the big, 
nice things’— 

“I won’t be,’ said Peter 
“Honest, Mother, I won't be.” 

And instantly Mother was at his side, 
and her happy voice said, “Good for you! 
If I’ve made you turn a good big search- 
light on yourself, you take my word for it 
that after this, when you look at other 
people, your blind spots will have shrunk 
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to teeny-weeny size! 


manfully. 


[All rights reserved] 


Fruit on the Old Apple Tree 
CARRIE BELLE BOYDEN 


On the school grounds was an old old 
apple tree. It was older than any of the 
children or the teacher or any person living 
inthe town. Every few years the members 
of the school board would decide that the 
tree must be cut down and a beautiful 
shade tree planted in place of it; for 
this apple tree never bore fruit, and it 
certainly was not beautiful to look at. 
But whenever the time came to cut it 
down, the school children made such a 
fuss over it that the school board decided 
to let it remain a little longer. You see, 
none of the members of the school board 
had ever climbed that tree; so they did 
not know what a wonderful tree it was. 
The boys climbed right up to the very top 
of it, and sat with the squirrels on the 
highest limbs; and the girls made play 
houses in the lowest branches, which were 
wide and spreading and full of comfort- 
able seats. 

One hot day in June, all the girls 
gathered there before school to start a 
sewing club. That is, all but Martha 
Carroll. Martha was a new girl, and was 
too shy to make friends. She watched 
the others at a distance, but refused their 
friendly advances by a shake of the head. 
“Well, let her alone,’ said Joyce. And 
they each took a seat in the apple tree 
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and pulled out a bit of sewing. When 
the bell rang, they left their sewing bags 
hanging on branches and agreed to meet 
again at noon, 

The morning sun rose higher and higher 
and became hotter and hotter. At noon, 
when school was’ dismissed, the girls 
dropped down on the steps in the shade 
to eat their lunches. Only Joe Oliver 
ran to the old apple tree as usual. Before 


Why Doesn’t It? 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


In summertime there’s sure to be 

So many children by the sea; 

With pails and spades they love to play 
Upon the sand the livelong day. 


The happy days and weeks flit past; 
And when the summer’s done at last, 
I wonder how it is the shore 

Can look exactly as before! 


You'd think ’twould show the wear and 
tear 
Of all those children digging there! 


the children had eaten three bites, he ran 
back. 

“What d’ you think!” he demanded ex- 
citedly. ‘The old apple tree has fruit 
on it.” 

“A green apple?” asked Joyce, 
posedly. 

“No siree, bigger than that!” said Joe. 
“Come over and see.” 

The girls did not move. “I know all 
about that fruit,’ responded Mary Lane. 
“There are several of them hanging on 
the branches, red and blue and plaid and’”— 

“Our workbags,” she whispered to Joyce. 

“Guess again,” said Joe, overhearing 
her remark. - “There is just one and it 
is bigger and browner than a—a—cocoa- 
nut.” At this all the boys raced across 
the school yard to the tree, and the girls 
followed more slowly. Even Martha 
followed the rest. She arrived at the 
tree in time to hear the smallest boy, 
Jimmie Williams say: “I’ll knock it down 
with a stick.” ~ 

“Better not,” advised Joe. But Jimmie, 
who was mischievous and afraid of 
nothing, started forward with a stick. 
Then the children were surprised to see 
Martha rush forward and grab the stick 
away. ‘Don’t!’ she eried. “If you hit it, 
you will be sorry. Don’t you know what 
that is?” All the children turned toward 
her. She was not shy any longer. Her 
cheeks were pink and she stood straight 
and looked at them unafraid. 

Just then, Miss Brown, the teacher, 
rang the bell. Jimmie darted back and 
called her to come and see the big cocoa- 
nut growing on the old apple tree. Miss 
Brown looked at the large brown mass 
hanging from a low limb, and laughed. 


com- 


“Do any of you know what it is?’ she~ 


asked. There was silence, then Jimmie 
pointed at Martha. “She does,” he said. 

Miss Brown asked her to tell the children 
what it was. “It is a swarm of bees,” 
answered Martha, eagerly. “They have 
gathered around their queen and are 
getting ready for a flight. If my father 
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were here, he would take them down ang 
put them into a hive.” 

Oe bei 
eager to see how it was done. Miss Brown 
decided that he might go. It would be 
worth more to the children to see a swarm 
of bees hived than to have their geography 
lesson on such a warm day, in a hot school- 
room. 

While he was gone, Miss Brown asked 
Martha to tell the children all she knew 
about her father’s beehives and the bee 
families that live in them. Before they 
knew it, a wagon appeared in the school- 
yard and Jimmie and Mr. Carroll jumped 
down. The children stood a little way off 
and watched Mr. Carroll carefully cut 


‘down the branch which held the swarm 


of bees and gently shake them into the 
hive. He thanked the children and Miss 
Brown and said that the swarm was 
worth a good deal to him. 

And that was not quite the end of the 
old apple tree’s fruit. On the following 
Friday afternoon, just before they were 
dismissed from school, Mr. Carroll again 
drove into the schoolyard and presented 
Miss Brown with a platter filled with 
yellow comb honey. While all the chil- 
dren watched, Martha and Miss Brown 
spread honey on white wafers until the 
table, spread with a white cloth, was full. 
Then paper plates were passed and the 
children ate all the honey they wanted. 
As they left for home, the boys gave three 
cheers for the old apple tree and the 
strange fruit it bore that warm June day. 


SOS 


Recently the Royal Mail liner Andes, 
speeding on its way from South America 
to Lisbon, picked up an urgent wireless 
SOS, sent from the little West Indian 
island of St. Vincent. The message was: 
“Influenza is raging among the islanders. 
Medical supplies are scarce. Can help be 
sent at once, please?” The Andes was 
steered 170 miles off the regular course, 
and when St. Vincent was sighted and the 
ship was within a mile of its shore, 
medical supplies were lowered on a raft, 
specially built to meet the need. Men 
rowed quickly out from the island and 
towed the cargo of mercy ashore. By 
adopting the raft plan, none of the crew 
of the Andes were exposed to the disease. 


A Woolen Diet 


WRIGHT FIHLD 


I have a flannel cat 

And I have a flannel mouse; 
And they both live together 
In a little flannel house. 


They have flannel cakes for dinner, 
They have flannel cakes for tea; 

But what they have for breakfast 

Is a mystery to me. 


Or it was, until this morning, 
When we woke at half-past nine, 
To find the baby’s stockings 
Missing from the nursery line. 


And I snipped a little hole - 

In my flannel pussy’s nose— 
She was full of raveled yarn 
Just the shade of baby’s hose! 


go get your father,” offered "Tian ites het 
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A Central Publicity Bureau 


Staff conference recommends establishment of a complete 
news service for Unitarian churches—Financing 
the denomination’s program—Other actions 


} (Report of the Third Annual Staff Meeting, Hotel 
Rock-Mere, Marblehead, Mass., June 14 and 15, 1927) 


CENTRAL publicity bureau, denomi- 
national finances, college center work, 
and the coming program of Laymen’s 
League missions were among. the 


‘topics considered at the third annual staff 


conference of the officials of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Women’s Alli- 
ance, the Laymen’s League, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, THE CHRISTIAN 
Register, and the Ministerial Union held 
at Marblehead, Mass., June 14 and 15. 
Twenty-five persons were present, includ- 
ing Prof. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations, and 
Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
of the Laymen’s League. Dr. 8. A. Bliot 
presided at the first two sessions, and 
Percy W. Gardner at the third. Vital 
topics of utmost importance to the fellow- 
ship were in the air from gtart to finish. 
Each representative spoke his mind, the 
expression of individual opinions on the 
problems being requested of all. The good 
sense of courtesy and fellowship was 
with us. 

The two compelling issues to which we 
gave most of our time were: What shall 
be done for denominational publicity? 
and, What shall be the form of financing 
the national work? 

Ival McPeak submitted a detailed re- 
port upon the first, recommending the 
creation of a central bureau, the Uni- 
tarian Information Service, to help our 
churches, organizations, and conferences, 
giving complete publicity to all events, 
offering advertising aid, supplying cuts— 
linking church with church, and our 
program with the public. Mr. McPeak 
suggested that the major organizations 
elect members of this Publicity Commit- 
tee, these representatives to be responsible 
for the selection of paid personnel, the 
policy of the bureau, and a budget to be 
apportioned among the organizations. 
The meeting voted that a central pub- 
licity bureau be created; that a central 
house organ be published in some form; 
and that the president of the American 
Unitarian Association appoint a commit- 
tee of five to draft a plan for this bureau. 
The Committee consists of George G. 
Davis, chairman; Miss Bertha Langmaid, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, and Charles 8S. Bolster. 

The problem of the future financing of 
the work resolved itself into two issues: 

1. Shall there be an annual or a five- 
year campaign? = 

The plan of an annual appeal wa 
fayored unanimously, the representatives 
feeling that many people are unwilling 
to assume the burden of a five-year pledge. 

2. Shall the organizations of the Fellow- 
ship make independent appeals for funds, 
or undertake one general campaign with 
apportionment of proceeds as in the 
Foundation? 

There was clear difference of opinion. 
The minority held that the independent 


appeal is one more likely to present spe- 
cific proofs of work done and evidence of 
particular needs. The majority thought 
that there is the weight of collective 
effort in the united campaign. 

It was voted that each president dis- 
cover the opinion of his organization upon 
this matter and report to the fourth an- 
nual staff conference in 1928. 

Miss Evelyn Sears reported on college 
centers, and recommended that there be 
much more co-operation and exchange be- 
tween ministers in student communities. 
Dr. Augustus M. Lord said that he 
thought the day of mass approach to 
students had gone, and that there must 
be more intelligent, sympathetic dealing 
with each person. 

It was suggested that to increase de- 
nominational consciousness the confer- 
ences must be reinvigorated and possibly 
redistricted. Several Boston churches 
haye no conference affiliation. Nothing 
can now be done at present about reduc- 
ing the number of meetings in Anniver- 
sary Week, and very little toward 
reducing conflicts in hours. 

The General Conference meetings at 
the Shoals need reinvigoration and more 
publicity. Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton was 
asked to confer upon this matter with 
the officials of the General Conference, 
particularly with a view to cultivating 
keener denominational consciousness dur- 
ing the General Conference Week at the 
Shoals. As to the rest of each summer’s 
program, it seemed plain that the Alli- 
ance, the League, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union each wishes to work out 
its own program independently. 

Mr. McDougall and Dr. Westwood be- 
spoke the co-operation of all organizations 
and individuals in the coming program of 
Laymen’s League missions to be held by 
Dr. Westwood at strategic points in the 
country. Dr. Westwood hopes for ad- 
vance meetings with the League, Alliance, 
and Y. P. R. U. members in each church, 
followed by united attendance at all ses- 
sions, the only special service being one 
for the children. ‘ 

It was voted that the presidents of the 
organizations do all they can to secure 
co-operation in the mission program of 
the League. 

Dr. Cornish reported on recruiting the 
ministry, paying tribute to the work of 
Rey. Fred R. Lewis, secretary. He laid 
emphasis upon the influence of the minister 
in a man’s or woman’s selection of the 
ministry as a calling. Fifty-six men and 
three women are ready to take up their 
work with us. 

Mrs. Atherton asked for greater in- 
terest in the international relations and 
work. - 

It was interesting to note how often 
the problem of publicity cropped out dur- 
ing the discussions. There must be a 
wider knowledge of national and inter- 
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national accomplishments and opportuni- 
ties before unity and effectiveness can 
bless the co-operative efforts of our free 
churches. <A right spirit must be re- 
newed, too, within the New England con- 
gregations. 

-We suffer from the defects of our 
quality of independence and self-reliance. 
To maintain the balance of centripetal 
and centrifugal forces is necessary, lest 
we suffer the fate of the exploding fly- 
wheel. The chief function of the churches 
is to contribute to the ideal of unity in 
one household upon the bases of reason, 
reverence, and righteousness. It was in 
the interests of that concept that we 
gathered at Marblehead. 

WAITSTILL H. SHARP, 


Membership Has Increased 
Fourfold at Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


The membership of the First Liberal 
Church in Mount Vernon, N.Y., has grown 
from thirty to 128 during the pastorate 
of the present minister, Dr. John Sayles. 
These and other encouraging items were 
presented in reports at the recent annual 
meeting of the church. 

Mrs. Paul R. Clark was elected trustee 
for one year, and Robert W. Falkenau, 
A. L. Carpenter, and E. Walter Holland 
were selected as trustees for three years. 
Dr. Sayles reviewed the work of the past 
year, and there were brief addresses by 
Charles R. Marvin, retiring president; 
Alexander W. Nelson, who read an origi- 
nal poem on “Maine,’ and M. B. Sloat. 
Mr. Nelson, who is a librarian at Colum- 
bia University, is said to be the oldest 
active librarian in the world. 

The report of the Women’s League indi- 
eated that it had eclipsed all former 
records in the matter of finance by netting 
over $1,600. All departments showed a 
balance in the treasury. In addition to 
meeting the current expenses of the 
church, over $500 was dispensed for mis- 
sionary and other charitable purposes. 

Reports were read and approved from 
the Sunday-school, Junior League, the 
Women’s League, the secretary and treas- 
urer of the church, and the following 
committees: Publicity, Finance, Property 
and Membership. 

The Board of Trustees later organized 
with these officers: President, J. Edward 
Spurr; secretary, E. H. Brainerd; treas- 
urer, A. L. Carpenter ; financial secretary, 
Mrs. E. W. Holland. 


Meaning Reversed 

To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In a letter printed in THr ReeisterR for 
June 23 entitled “Transylvania Revisited,” 
by a misprint I appeared to state that 
the educational program of the Unitarian 
Chureh in that country was “most un- 
reasonable.” My real statement was that 
the program was “not unreasonable.” The 
context made my meaning plain; but a 
hasty reader might light upon the mis- 
print and be misled. For the sake of our 
brethren in Transylvania will you kindly 
give this letter of correction a place in 
THE REGISTER? 

Sypney B. Snow. 
WInpsor, VT. 
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Proctor’s Forty-third Commencement 


Dr. Shippen and Dr. Patterson are speakers—Class Day, 
the play, the game, the prizes—Students look 
forward to Mr. Wetherell 


HE forty-third annual commencement 

exercises of Proctor Academy, which 
included the giving of diplomas to twenty 
young men and women graduates of this 
Unitarian preparatory school, began with 
the Sunday service in the Unitarian 
Church at Andover, N.H., on June 12. Dr. 
Hugene R. Shippen ‘of, the Second Church 
in Boston, Mass., preached the sermon. 
Special music was in charge of Mrs, Mabel 
Whetsell Hopwood, director of music in 
the Academy. 

On Sunday afternoon Miss Catherine 
Day, matron at Carey House, gave a recep- 
tion and tea to the seniors. A feature was 
a presentation of a prize of $25 for ex- 
cellence in music by Miss Day to Miss 
Elizabeth Chandler. This prize will be 
continued next year by Miss Day in the 
form of a scholarship to a deserving pupil 
in music. 

Tuesday afternoon the Class Day exer- 
cises were held with the following pro- 
gram: Entrance of seniors led by junior 
marshals; address of welcome, Richard 
Tucker Chandler, Rockland, Mass.; class 
history, Joseph Edwin Barber, Stamford, 
Conn. ; class prophecy, Lois Muriel Sawyer, 
Wilmot, N.H.; class will, John Mason 
Bailey, Billerica, Mass.; class poem, Marie 
Ethel Nelson, Hast Andover, N.H.; class 
gift, Maurice Keith Quimby, Andover, N.H.; 
planting of class ivy, oration by Perry 
Dunne Harlow, Andover, N.H.; class song, 
Muriel Hvelyn Emery, Andover, N.H. On 
Tuesday the annual baseball game was 
played between the school team and the 
alumni. Ten innings ended in a score of 
18-12 in favor of the school team. Tues- 
day evening at the Town Hall the three 
act drama “Cappy Ricks” was presented 
by the senior class with Gilman Davis in 
the title réle. The other parts were credit- 
ably taken by Hugene Rodman Shippen, 
Jv., Perry Harlow, Harrison Baldwin, 
Edward Hamp, Hazel Marshall, Marie 
Nelson and Muriel Emery. The play was 
coached by Roger Bristol and was a fea- 
ture of the senior work in English. 

The forty-third commencement took 
place at the Town Hall Wednesday after- 
noon. There was a very large attendance 
of friends, relatives and alumni. The pro- 
gram follows: Selection, Mrs. Mabelle 
Whetsell Hopwood, director of music; en- 
trance of graduating class led by junior 
marshals ; invocation ; salutatory, Harrison 
Copp Baldwin, Manchester, N.H.; essay, 
“The Development of 4-H Club Work,” 
Esther Hortense Smith, Andoyer, N.H.; 
essay, “The Art of Dress,” Hazel Adeline 
Marshall, Potterplace, N.H.; valedictory, 
Marie Ethel Nelson, Wast Andover, N.H.; 
address, Dr. George F. Patterson, Boston, 
Mass.; award of prizes; presentation of 
diplomas; exit march of seniors led by 
junior marshals. 

The alumni prizes this year were 
awarded to Elizabeth Chandler, Marshall 
Lewis and Walter Greenman; the athletic 
prize went to Perry Harlow. The class of 
1927 consisted of John Mason Bailey, 


Harrison Copp Baldwin, Joseph Edwin 
Barber, George Edward Beauly, Richard 
Tucker Chandler, Muriel Evelyn Emery, 
Hidward Henry Hamp, Perry Dunne Har- 
low, Marshall Gordon Lewis, Georgianna 
Gertrude Littlefield, Hazel Adeline Mar- 
shall, Marie Ethel Nelson, Maurice Keith 
Quimby, Lois Muriel Sawyer, Esther Hor- 
tense Smith, Eugene Rodman Shippen, Jr., 
Ruth Marion Stearns, Lee Walter Swett 
and two postgraduates, Gilman Davis and 
Thomas Charles Dansie. 

At.the annual alumni business meeting, 
the following officers were reélected : Presi- 
dent, Victor E. Phelps; vice-president, Mrs. 
Fred Roby; secretary, Mrs. Elaine Hast- 
man; treasurer, Mrs. Joseph Odlin. Web- 
ster C, Hoagland was elected a member of 
the Executive Committee. Money was ap- 
propriated for the usual prizes and, in 
addition, two prizes of five dollars each for 
excellence in home economics and manual 
arts. The amount annually appropriated 
for books for the Academy was increased. 

The alumni banquet was held at six 
o’clock Wednesday in the chureh dining 
room which was beautifully decorated in 
green and white, Proctor’s colors. An 
unusually large number of alumni and 
friends were present for this reunion. Paul 
Ladd, ’18, was the toastmaster. The 
speakers were Victor Phelps ’12, president 
of the alumni; Dr. Patterson; R. L. Har- 
low who has carried -the school on so 
well the past year as acting headmaster ; 
Arthur Graves ’79, one of the oldest living 
graduates who spoke interestingly of some 
of the “good old days”; Harold Smith ’09, 
who paid a glowing tribute to Mrs, Clara 
Currier, a teacher in Proctor for the past 
twenty-five years; John Graves ’17, ath- 
letic coach who outlined the past year’s 
athletic activities; Miss Luella Houser, 
director of girls’ activities; Mrs. Elaine 
Eastman ’09, secretary of the Alumni As- 
sociation who read a poem written by 
Lavina E. Smith ’05 and published in The 
Green Book; and Mrs. Clara M. Currier 
who spoke in response to Mr. Smith’s 
tribute. Greetings were read from Carl 
B. Wetherell, headmaster-elect, who was 
unable to be present. <A high spirit of 
optimism prevailed throughout the ban- 
quet: great progress is prophesied for the 
school under Mr. Wetherell’s leadership. 


“Young Ministers’ Month” 


July is “young ministers’ month” at the 
First Unitarian Church of Milwaukee, 
Wis. All the preachers are members of 
this year’s graduating class of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. Men who have 
preached so far and who will preach dur- 
ing the rest of the month are as follows: 
July 3, Frank Swift, ‘Purposeful Liy- 
ing’; July 10, William Hlsdon, ‘Ways 
of Salvation,” July 17, Rev. Gabriel Rom- 
botis, “The Modern Conception of the 
Providence of God”; July 24, Alfred W. 
Hobart, “A Confession of Faith’; July 31, 
Richard A. Day, “The Living Church.” 


! 
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Personals 


. : ' 
George I. Baker, eminent financier and 


philanthropist of New York City, who. 


received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Dartmouth College at the commence- 
ment on June 21, is a Unitarian layman, 
a member of All Souls Church in New 
York City. 


Miss Margaret Ropes of the office staff 
of the Department of Religious Education 
in Boston, Mass., daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Fisher Ropes of Salem, 
Mass., was married to Frederick H. Klein 
at the First Church in Salem on June 25. 
Mr. Klein is a salesman with Johns-Man- 
ville, Ine., of Boston, Mass. 


Emmett M. Waller will complete twenty- 
five years of continuous service as cus- 
todian of All Souls Unitarian Chureh in 
Washington, D.C., this year. On June 26, 
the minister presented him on behalf of 
the congregation a purse of money in 
recognition of this service and of his 
eightieth birthday which he celebrated 
on June 28. 


Mrs. Edgar S. Wiers, wife of Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers of Unity Church in Mont- 
clair, N.J., has received the degree of 
bachelor of science from New York Uni- 
versity, which she has earned by taking 
courses year after year, sometimes at 
night and sometimes in the summers. 


Mrs. Hamilton Douglas, a member of 
the United Liberal Church in Atlanta, 
Ga., Unitarian-Universalist, was recently 
awarded an honorary degree of master of 
arts by Rockford College in Illinois. The 
Atlantic Constitution says: “Mrs. Douglas, 
for her classic womanhood, social charms, 
and practical services to the city, is be- 
loved by all who know her and honored 
by all who are aware of the good works 
of her heart and brain and hands.” 


Rey. Alexander I. Innes, retired Unita- 
rian minister who has resided until lately 
in Winthrop, Mass., and whose wife re- 
cently died, has returned to Scotland, to 
make his home with his daughter at Ruth- 
erglen, Glasgow. Mr. Innes was educated 
in Aberdeen University, Scotland, and 
from 1897 to 1900 was president of the 
Scottish Unitarian Association. He was 
formerly minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Winthrop. 


At the Children’s Day services in the 
First Parish Church in Hast Bridgewater, 
Mass., on June 26, there was presented 
“The Festival of the Flowers,” an exercise 
for children written by a member of the 
church, Mrs. Clara E. Webber, wife of 
State Senator George M. Webber. 


\Miss Juliette Loeffler, one of the young 
people of the First Unitarian Church in 
Louisville, Ky., who was vice-president of 
the graduating class of the Atherton High 
School this year, has been elected to the 
National Honor Society. 


Resigns at Windsor, Vt. 


Rey. Harvey Loy has resigned as min- 
ister of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Windsor, Vt. 


j 
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Morcester Conference Asks for Study 
of Unitarian Town and Country Churches 


; To have committee on peace problem, check church 
: attendance— Humanist and theist one on 
objective, says Mr. Pease 


HE Worcester Conference, holding its 

spring meeting with the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Berlin, Mass., June 16, 
asked for a commission that should study 
the problems of town and country 
churches, and gave attention to a wide 
range of other interests that ran from 
attendance at the Conference churches to 
what is going on in Burope. It recom- 
mended parish committees for the study 
of the peace problem. Two hundred and 
fifty delegates and visitors attended the 
sessions. The meeting soon overflowed 
the chureh auditorium and moved, on 
invitation, to the neighboring Congrega- 
tional Church building. 

It was reported that eleven churches in 
the Conference had contributed or pledged 
more than $1,000 to the rebuilding of the 
First Parish Church in Bolton, Mass., 
which is being erected to replace the 
structure destroyed by fire. But $2,500 
remains to be raised, Rev. J. N. Pardee 
reported for the Bolton church. 

As to church attendance, the secretary, 
Rey. James C. Duncan, said that for May 
the average for each Conference parish 
was sixty-seven out of a possible 144. On 
his suggestion it was voted that next year 
all the churches in the Conference be 
urged to concentrate on increasing their 
congregations and that a record of at- 
tendance be kept. 

Prof. Alden G. Alley of the New Jersey 
Law School discussed “What is Happen- 
ing in Europe and What It Means to 
America.’”» As the world is now “one 
great neighborhood,” the nations are try- 
ing to do away with international anarchy 
and are holding in September a great 
town meeting called the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. They have a “Board 
of Selectmen” which meets some sixty or 
seventy times a year, in addition to special 
conferences called by the League as oc- 
ceasion requires. Professor Alley suggested 
that the United States find some middle 
course to take with regard to participa- 
tion in the League, but it should by all 
MImeans participate, he declared. 

Mrs. Lewis Jerome Johnson of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., emphasized the importance 
of influencing children for the promotion 
of peace. The minds of the American 
people, she declared, must be changed 
with respect to the League of Nations. 
Everyone should inform himself fully on 
the League and be a center of informa- 
tion concerning it. Let ministers, teachers, 
churches work together for peace on earth. 

The Conference passed two resolutions on 
this topic. One approved the suggestion 
for an arbitration treaty between France 
and this country, and trusted that this 
government would work to bring it about. 
The other, pointing to intelligent support 
of world peace as “one of the primary 


_ Ohristian duties,” recommended that each 


chureh of the Conference appoint a com- 
Mittee to bring about a more efficient 


study of the question, and that the Con- 
ference appoint a committee which would 
supervise this work and to which the 
local committees should report. A third 
resolution memorialized the American 
Unitarian Association directors to appoint 
a commission, the personnel to be com- 
posed of representatives of town and 
country churches, to report possibilities 
and ways and means of meeting the prob- 
lems of such churches. 

The Conference voted to finance sum- 
mer services in the Chestnut Hill meet- 
ing-house in Blackstone, Mass., and 
appointed Rey. Charles J. Staples and 
Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen to be in charge. 
Charles W. Scott of Uxbridge, Mass., was 
elected to fill a vacancy on the board of 
directors of the Conference. It was voted 
to invite Prof. Robert C. Dexter, secre- 
tary of the new Department of Social 
Relations, to address the next session of 
the Conference. 

Speaking on “Unitarian Objectives,” 
Rev. Howard A. Pease declared that 
whether Unitarians are humanists or 
theists, they agree that their purpose is 
to promote, purify, and cultivate religion. 
The differences among them are chiefly 
in assumptions. To help every person to 
work out for himself a better religion is 
the objective of Unitarianism. Only the 
best religion is good enough for anybody. 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell considered, 
“What Will Cause Our Unitarian 
Churches to Grow?’ He said: “I believe 
that America should become Unitarian. 
Otherwise I would not be a Unitarian min- 
ister. One way to make it Unitarian 
is not only to preach the brotherhood of 
man but to practice the brotherhood of 
men.” It is important, he said, to appeal 
to all sorts and conditions of people, not 
alone to the “intellectuals.” He read 
opinions from such men as Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten, Waitstill H. Sharp, and Dr. 
William L. Sullivan. Dr. Sullivan wrote: 
“The experience of a transcendent spir- 
itual reality is the one guarantee of 
vitality in a faith.’”’ The Conference voted 
to recommend to the Publication Depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion the printing of these two addresses. 

At the end of the meeting, Rev. Herbert 
M. Gesner reviewed the addresses of the 
day—a custom of this Conference for the 
purpose of leaving the delegates with a 
clear-cut and unified impression. 


Twilight Services Held 


Special twilight services are being held 
every Sunday during the summer on the 
steps of Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., at 7.15 o'clock. Rev. Thomas 
Montgomery Mark of the Hawes Unita- 
rian Church in South Boston gives in- 
spirational addresses, and the hymn 
singing is led by the male chorus of King’s 
Chapel in Boston. 
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Professor Auer to Lecture 
at University of Iceland 


Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, professor 
of philosophy and history at Tufts Col- 
lege and minister of the First Parish, 
Unitarian, in Concord, Mass., has been in- 
vited to lecture at the University of Ice- 
land at Reykjavik on the subject of com- 
parative theology. He will give twenty 
lectures, going there this autumn on the 
Eddy Foundation. 

Before going to Iceland, Professor Auer 
will attend the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals to 
be held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, Sep- 
tember 4-8. He will address this meeting 
on “How the Growth of Democratic 
Ideals and International Relations has 
Influenced the Outlook of Religion.” 

A board of preachers will supply Pro- 
fessor Auer’s pulpit at Concord, as the 
result of arrangements made by Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish of the American Unitarian 
Association, who also arranged with Presi- 
dent John A. Cousens of Tufts College 
as to lectures to be given at the college 
during Professor Auer’s absence. 

While in Iceland, Professor Auer will 
take opportunity to investigate the con- 
dition of liberal churches in that country. 
This will be of interest to Unitarians on 
this side of the Atlantic, since many Ice- 
landers in western Canada are formally 
Unitarian. The state church of Iceland, 
although officially Lutheran, has within 
it a large number of liberal ministers 
trained in the University. The University 
was founded in 1911, having been preceded 
at Reykjavik by a theological seminary 
in 1847, a medical school in 1876, and a 
law school in 1908. With few exceptions 
the Council of the University is composed 
of men who are in sympathy with Unita- 
rianism and liberal Christian thought. 


Mr. Potter to be Stated Supply 
at Church of Divine Paternity 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter, who left 
the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, in the autumn of 1925, to be- 
come executive secretary for Antioch Col- 
lege, and later for the National Association 
of Book Publishers, has accepted an invita- 
tion to become stated supply of the pulpit 
of the Chureh of the Divine Paternity, 
Central Park West and Seventy-sixth 
Street, New York. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, who went to 
this church from City Temple, London, 
left its pulpit in 1925 to enter the Epis- 
copal ministry in Overbrook, Philadelphia. 
In the interim, the former minister, Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, has been serving as 
acting pastor while continuing his pro- 
fessorial duties at the Crane Theological 
School of Tufts College. 


Assistant at Buffalo 


Miss Greta Sundholm of Jamestown, ~° 
N.Y., a graduate of this year from the 
Tuckerman School, has been engaged as 
parish assistant for the First Unitarian 
Church in Buffalo, N.Y. She will have 
charge of the church school. 
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The Third Year at Lake Erie 


Whether “lecture” or “conference,” there is lively 
discussion by young people 


HE Lake Erie Conference, in its third 

year, has unquestionably demonstrated 
its value; not only to the young people 
who attended, but to the churches and 
communities which they represent. Al- 
though the registration ‘was a little smaller 
than in the two previous years, a wider 
territory was represented at this year’s 
sessions, held June- 18-28, at Linwood 
Park, Vermilion, Ohio. Delegates were 
present from Erie, Pa., Niagara Falls and 
Jamestown, N.Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., Youngs- 
town and Toledo, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Nancy Harsh 
of Toronto, Canada, and Charles 8. Bolster 
of Dorchester, Mass., the national 
Y. P. R. U. president, also attended. 

The morning sessions were classified as 
“lectures” and “conferences,” but the in- 
terest was so great that each topic brought 
out enthusiastic discussion, so that the 
“conference” feature was strongly accented. 
-The chief speakers were Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Dr. F. S. C. Wicks 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and Rev. A. E. von 
Stilli of Jamestown. Their topics in- 
cluded ‘The Liberal Church and Its Place 
in History, Its Message to the Individual, 
Its Influence on Character and on Com- 
munity Service”; ‘The Choice of Vocations 
and  Avocations,’” and “Growing Old 
Gracefully.” 

An interesting discussion of business 
ethics was led by Dale Brown of the 
Better Business Bureau of Cleveland, One 
of the most helpful meetings dealt with 
social relationships, led by Mrs. J. A. 


timate personal problems as smoking, 
drinking, the double standard of morals, 
and “petting” were discussed. A high 
spiritual note was sounded in all of the 
talks, and frequently the question of the 
nature of God arose. 

Remarkable qualities of leadership are 


‘being developed in the self-governing Ad- 


visory Council, made up of one member 
from each group represented; in the con- 
ducting of morning chapel and evening 
candle-light services; and in membership 
on various committees. The young people 
are also gaining a great deal from the close 
contact with the ideas and personalities 
of the different ministers and other men 
and women who address them. 

Preceding the candle-light service om the 
opening evening, a beautiful candle-light- 
ing ceremony was held. The group 
gathered on the open piazza of the hotel, 
and one girl, holding aloft a large lighted 
candle, symbolizing the Star Island light, 
read a poem telling of the unlighted candle 
and its insignificance, after which the un- 
lighted candles held by five others were 
lighted from the large candle, symbolizing 
the light of the smaller conferences held 
in various parts of the country. The in- 
dividual candles were then kindled, and 
the silent procession marched through the 
trees to the chapel. 

The “Conference Spirit”—intangible and 
indefinable—found some expression in a 
song produced by one group, which they 
sang lustily to the music of the familiar 
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Rev. Mark Mohler to Be j 
Skidmore College Professor, 


Rev. Mark Mohler, teacher and Unita- 
rian minister, will join the faculty of 
Skidmore College at Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., this autumn as professor of. social 
science. He is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, where he also received his M.A. 
in Biblical literature in 1912. After 
further graduate study he entered the 
Newton Theological Institution where he 
was graduated in 1916 with the degree 
of B.D. He served in the Baptist min- 
istry, engaged in Y. M. C. A. war work, 
and joined the fellowship of Unitarian 
ministers in 1919. As minister-at-large 
for the American Unitarian Association, 
he took charge of Unitarian work at 
Lawrence and Topeka, Kan. Later the 
Topeka church settled a minister and Mr. 
Mohler became minister at Lawrence. 
During 1923-24 he was minister at the 
Second Church in Hingham, Mass., while 
pursuing further graduate study at Har- 
vard University, where he obtained the 
M.A. in history. For the past three years 
he has been teaching in secondary schools 
of Greater Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Mohler has contributed articles to 
The Political Science Quarterly and Cur- 
rent History Magazine. At Skidmore, in 
addition to his teaching, he will be re- 
sponsible for conducting and preaching at 
certain of the Sunday vesper services. 


Addresses 


Mr. Hussey 
; Aroostook Conference 


The semi-annual conference of the Aroo- 
stook Association of Religious Liberals, 
composed of Unitarian and Universalist 
churches in Aroostook county, Maine, met 
at Fort Fairfield, Me., on Sunday, June 
26. Parishes represented in this confer- 
ence are Caribou, Houlton, Presque Isle 
and Fort Fairfield. One hundred dele- 
gates attended the sessions. 

Rey. Alfred Hussey, minister of the First 
Parish Church in Plymouth, Mass., was 
sent to the Conference from the American 
Unitarian Association on the Billings lec- 
tureship. He preached at the service in 
the morning, gave a talk to the young 
people, and at the afternoon session, pre- 
sented interesting reviews of two books, 
“This Believing World” and “Miracles.” 

The next meeting of the Association 
will be held in Caribou on the second Sun- 
day of October. Hereafter, the afternoon 
session will be given over to the young 
people, with emphasis on religious edu- 
cation. 


Dr. Hunt in Serious Condition 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association with 
headquarters in New York City, has been 
seriously ill for the past few months and 
has undergone several operations. At the 
hospital his condition is considered to be 
grave. Dr. Hunt’s home is in Orange, 
N.J., and for several seasons he has spent 
the summer in Duxbury, Mass., where he 
was formerly minister of the First Parish 
Church. He has been field secretary 
since 1922. ; 
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When Nathan Parker Preached in 1827 


Concord, N.H. church observes centenary of its first service 
—Professor Fenn gives the history—Organized 
by “come-outers” from Old North 


TH many of its oldest members and 
visitors from other New Hampshire 
churches present, the Unitarian Church 
of Concord, N.H., observed the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its first service of 


_ worship with a special service on the 


evening of Sunday, June 12. At the regu- 
lar morning service, the minister, Rev. 
Barl ©. Davis, preached on “The Two 
Hundredth Year,’ giving attention to the 
possibilities that confront the society be- 
fore the bicentennial is observed, 

Prof. William W. Fenn of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University 
preached the sermon in the evening, an 
historical address. He sketched the found- 
ing of the church which was the outcome 
of two sermons preached in Concord by 
Dr. Nathan Parker of Portsmouth, N.H., 
on June 17 and 24, 1827. ‘The service 
began with an invocation by Mr. Davis, 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. The first 
hymn, “All people that on earth do dwell,” 
was sung at the semicentennial service in 
1877. The responsive reading was followed 
by the Scripture lesson read by Dr. George 
H. Reed, minister of the North Congrega- 
tional Church in Concord, the parent 
ehureh and the prayer by Dr. George F. 
Patterson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association and a former minis- 
ter of the church. Dr. John M. Gove, 
chairman of the Prudential Committee, 
gave a short address of welcome from 
the parish. After another hymn, Profes- 
sor Fenn preached the sermon. 

The service was preceded by a recep- 
tion and tea in charge of Miss Gertrude 
Downing and assistants from the Women’s 
Alliance branch. Among the visitors was 
Rey. Charles A. Wing of Springfield, 
Mass., another former minister of the 
church. 

It was on April 4, 1827, that a group of 
Concord citizens, ‘“come-outers’” from the 
First Congregational (Old North) Church, 
met and decided on the formation of the 
Second Congregational Society, known 
now generally as the Unitarian Church, 
Formal organization of the church was 
completed September 4 of the same year. 
Among the visiting clergymen who 
preached until the settlement of a min- 
ister was Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
silver communion service now used in the 
church was the gift of his first wife, Mrs. 
Hllen Tucker Emerson. 

' The first settled minister, Rev. Moses 
G. Thomas, accepted the call to Concord 
December 26, 1828. The first house of 
worship was dedicated November 11, 1829. 
Both this meeting-house and its succes- 
sor were burned. In 1889 the present at- 
tractive church building and parish house 
were dedicated. 

_ The first Unitarian communion service 
was held in Concord, July 19, 1829. A 
Sunday school, with Col. William Kent as 
superintendent, was organized before the 
first church building was erected; and a 
church library was established very early 
in the history of the society. Unitarian 


women formed on January 5, 1835, the 
Coneord Female Benevolent Association, 
and this was incorporated November 2, 
1869. It still is active in charitable enter- 
prises, though the name was changed to 
Unitarian Benevolent Association some 
years ago. 

The first chureh organ in Concord, a 
small instrument of French manufacture, 
was purchased by Unitarians in 1835, 
Two years later a larger organ of Ameri- 
can make was obtained, and this was used 
until it was destroyed by fire in 1854. The 
third organ was burned in the fire of 1868, 
and the one bought to take its place was 
in turn replaced by a much larger instru- 
ment and dedicated December 5, 1920. 
This last is one of the finest chureh organs 
in New Hampshire. 

Rev. Moses Thomas served the Unita- 
rian church in Concord fifteen years. The 
pastoral succession since then has been: 
William P. Tilden, Augustus Woodbury, 
Artemas B. Muzzey, Cyrus Farrington, 
Liberty Billings, Junius L. Hatch, Joseph 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open July 1 to September 7, for guests 
Week-end parties a specialty 


Write for rates and reservations 
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F. Lovering, William G. Todd, Samuel C. 
Beane, Bradley Gilman, Frank L. Phalen, 
Louis H. Buckshorn, Sydney B. Snow, 
Charles A. Wing, Howard Rees Williams, 
George F. Patterson, Earl C. Davis. 

Mr. Gilman, Mr. Snow and Mr. Wing 
are still active in the Unitarian ministry. 
Howard Rees Williams left the Concord 
Unitarian pulpit for service in France 
during the World War and now is in New 
York City. His brother took his place, 
and died during the influenza epidemic in 
the autumn of 1918. Mr. Patterson re- 
signed to join the staff of the American 
Unitarian Association and Mr. Dayis, the 
minister now serving, was called to Con- 
cord in 1923. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per. word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for visitors. Remarkable, quiet location, 
near White House and Convention Auditorium. 
Unusual arrangements for groups or families. 
Very fine equipment in rooms and baths. Many 
private baths. All rooms with running water. 
Excellent dining rooms near. Telephone FRANK- 
Ee Address: 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER RESI- 
DENCE. An attractive home for a mountain 
vacation. All conveniences; home cooking; 
reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
Grand scenery, fishing, golf. ArTHUR H. 
FURBER. 


Jasper Douthit’s Story 


The Autobiography of a Pioneer 
The unique and dramatic life of a Unitarian preacher and reformer, told 


by himself with 


characteristic simplicity 


and unaffected modesty. Mr. 


Douthit’s career as a lecturer, temperance reformer, anti-slavery advocate 
and missionary preacher abounds in interesting and at times exciting 


episodes. 


The narrative leads as a climax to the establishment and struggle 


for survival of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua, the crowning work of all 


Mr. Douthit’s plans and dreams. 
Illustrated. 


12mo; 225 pages; $1.40 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Please allow at least two weeks for us to make the change on our records, giving 


both your old and new addresses. 
Please change my address: 


Beginning with the issue of..... Fite ae! sisve\'e 


The blank below is provided for your convenience. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I will beat the 
’ drums 
of the immortal 


in the 
darkness 
of this world 
; BUDDHA 


New Watch and: Ward, Secretary 
Formerly in Unitarian Ministry 


Rey. Charles S. Bodwell of Methuen, 
Mass., who has been appointed secretary 
of the New England Watch and Ward 
Society, was formerly in the ministry of 
the Congregational and the Unitarian 
fellowships. He served as minister of 
Unitarian churches at Harvard, Mass., 
and Oklahoma City, Okla., and as supply 
at Lawrence, Mass., and directed the 
Americanization work of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League conducted in Lawrence 
in 1926. For the past five years he has 
been serving as secretary of the division 
of Americanization and immigration of 
the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion. The Americanization project in- 
stituted at Lawrence by the League was 
so successful that it was afterwards taken 
over by the Commonwealth. Mr. Bodwell 
is a member of the School Committee of 
Methuen. 

As to book censorship, Mr. Bodwell is 
quoted by The Boston Herald as follows: 

“Unfortunately some form of book and 
periodical censorship is necessary. Ex- 
perience has shown that, without censor- 
ship, unspeakable filth would be distrib- 
uted promiscuously. It would’ be 
pleasant to think that we could leave 
everybody to enjoy perfect liberty of ex- 
pression, and I wish that I might do so; 
but few parents would be willing to have 
their children’s minds subjected to what 
that liberty would bring about. 

“President Faunce of Brown University 
a few days ago said: ‘There are writers 
who dwell in the cellar of the mind and 
industriously search for new garbage in 
place of food.’ 

“IT believe that such writers should be 
kept from scattering their garbage among 
the people. It should be handled the same 
way that municipal boards of health 
handle rubbish.” 


At Francestown, N.H. 


Unitarian and Congregational churches 
of Francestown, N.H., are uniting for 
summer services. Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., in charge of the 
services, will preach throughout July and 
August and on the first and last Sundays 
of September. The church school, which 
was organized last summer, opened July 3. 


Hardly does a man live with all his 
might without finding that he has more 
might with which to live. 

—Sidney 8S. Robins. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farnaam SMITH 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
cago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, etc. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourmwortH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


Headquarters of the 


Cnitarian Laymen’s League 


Have been moved to 


16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Number 
HAYMARKET 6565 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M. D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operati mi 
liberal Christians. s on Soe 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address - 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED ~ 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S, SwIsHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR OR ACADEMY 


tory School in the Country 
hee Old mrs with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy maeer | nitarian auspices. Separate domain 
and campus for boys and girls. 


‘ For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Unity in Diversity at Hanska 
Young people hear humanist and theist and see 
: their great agreement 


NE hundred thirty enthusiastic dele- 

‘gates from four churches in Minne- 
sota, and from the country outlying, 
assembled at Hanska, Minn., from Fri- 
day, June 17, to Tuesday, June 21, for 
the fourth annual conference of Minne- 
sota Young People, under the auspices 
of the Minnesota Federation of Unitarian 
Young People and the Minnesota State 
Conference. Sunday was the Midsummer 
Festival of the Hanska Unitarian Church, 
and about three hundred people from 
outlying towns came in to join the dele- 
gates at the conference and to fill the 
chureh at both sessions. So many were 
there, that at dinner five separate sittings 
were required before all had eaten. 

With the delegates, representing four 
types of churches, and the two viewpoints 
which are held among Unitarians, no finer 
example of the liberal spirit could be found 
than that prevailing in Hanska. Rey. 
John H. Dietrich, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Minneapolis, Minn., 
led four discussion periods on the topics, 
“The Idea of God,’ “The Idea of the 
Soul,” “The Relation of Christianity to 


_ Liberal Religion,” and “The Problem of 


Morality,” and also gave the talk on Sun- 
day afternoon, on ‘The Need for Straight 
Thinking.” Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of 
Detroit, Mich. spoke twice on Sunday, 
and was present at the conference from 
Sunday until Monday noon, lending his 
yoice to the discussions and speaking on 
the subjects “Know Thyself,” and ‘“Ma- 
hatma Ghandi: Who and What Is He?’ 
Prof. G. S. Petterson of Mankato, Minn., 
rounded out the program with three talks 
on problems of social control, with special 
reference te the iniquitous use of slogans 
and propaganda in these days. Candle- 
light’ services were held each evening, 
led by the Hanska and Underwood, Minn., 
groups, and the University Unitarian 
group. On the closing evening, on Mid- 
summer Day, there was a bonfire remi- 
niscent of the old Norse celebration of 
the burning of Baldur, the God of light, 
making a fitting close to the conference. 

In spite of the fact that there was 
considerable wet weather, there was at 


no time any dampening of the spirit of |. 


enthusiasm and good will among the dele- 
gates. They assembled eagerly for all 
talks and discussions, and took great in- 
terest in the three student discussion 
groups led by Ralph Moore of Saint Paul, 
Minn., Mercedes Nelson of Minneapolis, 
and Elmer Van Steenwyck of Sioux 
Center, Iowa, and Mankato, Minn. The 
regular annual edition of The Pisquah 
Prattler was issued on Sunday, a six-page 
mimeographed sheet, dealing largely with 
news of the conference and reports of the 
talks. The following day a news sheet 
was issued, more humorous in content 
but equally appreciated by all the dele- 
gates, entitled The Hanska Reporter. The 


second sheet contained more of the sen- | 


sational news of the camp and perhaps 
bore the relation to the first that some 
tabloid newspapers do to the more stately 
journals of the day. 


Social activities centered in the dance on 
Saturday evening, with a short skit by 
the Saint Paul group and a clog dance 
by one of the youngest members of the 
Minneapolis delegation, interspersed with 
folk dancing led by Mercedes Nelson, for 
the music was furnished by Adelia 
Haugen, accordion player from Hanska. 
Miss Haugen also played for several reels 
on the church green on Monday after- 
noon. The informal social that afternoon 
was enhanced by the presence of Stanley 
Anderson of Chicago, Mid-Western vice- 
president of the Y. P. R. U., who, to- 
gether with Newton Lincoln, introduced 
the idea of an old-time broom dance. 
Besides this, the orchestra of the church 
furnished several musical selections at 
the morning service on Sunday and also 
played for the dancing on Saturday eve- 
ning. Arne Larson served as bugler for 
the conference. The Hanska Home Bank 
gave an hour’s concert on Sunday. 

The Minneapolis delegation proved their 
ability to emerge victorious under over- 
whelming odds by winning two ball games, 
one from Saint Paul and the other from 
Hanska, in the last inning of each game, 
after having been seemingly defeated. 

Although the speakers represented two 
varying points of view in the present 
theological discussion in Unitarian circles, 
the delegates came away with the idca 
that both were aiming chiefly at the same 
end,—that is, man’s making his life here 
on this earth as much worth while as 
possible, no matter what his origin or 
what his future may be. 

At the closing business session of the 
Federation, the following officers were 
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elected for the ensuing year, to co-operate 
with the officers of the State Conference 
and carry on this Young People’s Confer- 
ence in 1928: Effie Midtbruget, president, 
Hanska; Elmer Van Steenwyck, vice- 
president, Mankato; Newton E. Lincoln, 
secretary, Saint Paul; John Gronner, 
treasurer, Underwood. 

No report of a Hanska conference would 
be complete without special reference to 
the hospitality of the Hanska people, and 
of the women’s organization, the Junior 
Alliance, and more especially of Dr. and 
Mrs. Amandus H. Norman. 

Newton BE. Lincoin. 


Old Salem Houses Opened 


Nearly a score of the oldest and finest 
houses in Salem were opened to the public 
on Friday, June 24, under the auspices of 
the First Church, Unitarian, and. the 
Grace Episcopal churches of that city, for 
the benefit of the building funds of the 
churches. Many houses date back to the 
era of Salem’s shipping glory in the early 
part of the nineteenth century; others 
are even older, being examples of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century colonial 
architecture. Included in the furnishings 
are old prints, old wall papers, ancient 
china and glassware, also genuine antique 
furniture. Several of the houses contain 
woodwork designed by Samuel McIntyre, 
the great architect. 


Miss Cushing to St. Louis 


Miss Hester Cushing is to serve as 
parish assistant at the Unitarian Church 
of the Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., during 
the coming church year. Her work will 
include the superintendency of the church 
school. Miss Cushing was graduated 
from the Tuckerman School in Boston, 
Mass., this spring. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


The Foundation collects and 
distributes moneys for the 
current needs of the general 
denominational organizations 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 
Laymen’s League. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 


Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 
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Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


16 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON 


Says Neptune, scanning the sky and its 
planes, “Here am I stuck with an ocean 
on my hands.” 


If you want publicity, have a conference ; 
if you want a feed, have a commission ; 
if you want a junket, get somebody ap- 
pointed to make an extensive survey; if 
you want action, get husy yourself. 


First Partner: “In what position does 
your son wish to:enter the business?” 
Second Partner: “Well, so far as I can 
make out, he wants to start near the top 
and loaf upwards.”—Punch. 


Yet another local libel, says the Man- 
chester Guardian: “How is it,” the big 
tobacconist asked the manager of his 
Aberdeen branch, “that you can sell so 
few cork-tipped cigarettes?” ‘‘Weel,’’ his 
manager replied, “folk here dinna like the 
taste of coarrk burnin’.” 


One day while Jimmy, aged three, was 
visiting his grandmother, she gave him a 
cookie. “You’re welcome,” she prompted 
when he failed to say “Thank you.” “I 
know I am,” he replied, beamingly.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Dean Inge says, in rejoinder to the 
professional writers who complain he 
trenches on their preserves, that he needs 
the money, to which Punch replies, in part: 


It may be true, Punch doesn’t doubt it, 
But please don’t make a song about it; 


For the scutcheon of truth it soils and 
spreckles 

When you own that its utterance brings in 
shekels. 


Write, Mr. Dean, if the spirit move you, 

And Punch will be the last to reprove you; 

But he’s bound to add that he’d think much 
more of you 

If you hadn’t dragged in the wolf at the door 
of you. 


Sir Arthur Hardinge tells a story, re- 
told by Evelyn A. Cummins in The Living 
Chureh, of Bishop Stubbs of Chester and 
then of Oxford: “While visiting his dio- 
cese, he once asked the children at a vil- 
lage school what book, in their opinion, 
a bishop was most frequently required to 


read. There was a long pause, ‘Come,’ 
he said, ‘let me help you. It begins with 
a B,’ ‘I know, my Lord,’ cried the sharp 


boy of the class, raising his hand, ‘the 


Bible. ‘Wrong, my boy,’ said Stubbs, ‘try 
again. ... If you can’t think, I will tell 
you myself. It is called “Bradshaw's 


Railway Guide”; for my days are mostly 
spent in trains.’ ” 


I see no reason, says a writer in The 
Methodist Recorder, why the pulpit should 
escape criticism any more than the press 
does. Both preachers and editors have very 
diverse and sometimes queer folk among 
their hearers and readers, he continued. 
Yes. Neither preachers nor editors can 
ever give perfect satisfaction. The same 
sermon or the same article will have very 
different effects on different persons. 
After a discourse by Bishop Creighton the 
following comments were made: 

(1) Clergyman: “I have not heard a 
sermon like that for twenty-five 
years.” 

(2) Lady. Jebb: “I have never heard a 
sermon like that in England.” 

(3) A Prince: “I don’t call that a ser- 
mon, but an essay.” 

(4) A Colonel: “It was too deep for me. 
I went to sleep.” 
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vHE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least: Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. . 


RUNNING WATER 


ANYTIME 


HOT 
OR 
COLD 

ANYWHERE 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 


Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address — 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS — 
TO BOSTON 


Ay Nee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON _ 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. ca 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
Shorter Courses: General Business— 


tarial. 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 


features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MarBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
Se Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 

House-craft. nasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THD FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.m. Preacher next Sunday, Rey. 
John N. Mark. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This: 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. Song services on 
the steps of the church at 7 every Sunday 
Evening. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’ 8 classes. 11 a.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Rey. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and chess. Organ 
recital after service. 


Obituary 


Miss Kate Tf. Norris 


On April 15th there occurred in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the death of Miss Kate T. Norris, 
the senior member of the First Unitarian 
Church of that city. 

Miss Norris was born in Boston in 1842. 
Her mother was a second cousin of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and she was also a cousin, on 
the Emerson side, of Miss Lucy Lowell. Until 
she moved to Milwaukee in her early twenties, 
Miss Norris attended King’s Chapel and always 
retained a deep love and veneration for that 
church. She joined the Unitarian Church soon 
after coming to Milwaukee and was from that 
time until her death a most faithful and effee- 
tive member. 

Her loyalty to her family, her friends, and 
her church, was a marked characteristic and 
quite unusual: but a close second to this was 
her devotion to her chosen philanthropy, the 
Mission Band. This was a forerunner of the 
Family Welfare Visiting Association. The last 
time she was able to leave her home she made 
a call on an old friend whom she had helped 
many years before, in her rounds of visits for 
the Mission Band, and who again needed her 
friendly advice. 

Every one, young and old, in the Milwaukee 
Church, knew and respected Miss Norris and 
her influence will always be felt. 


